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The University Review 


A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


To U. J. 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 


Come with me into my vineyard, 

O sister, O my bride, 

While tenderest light is being drawn 

As with well-buckets from the morning-side 
To make the sky a lake filled full of day: 
For liquid is the light and tenderest gray 
This rainy dawn. 


Come, we will walk in our vineyard. 

There is no rain, what did I say of rain? 

Except, it rained all night feeding the flowers. 
And if you were awake you must have heard 
That Lesbian-throated mockingbird 

Moulding such music between showers 

As only lovers ought to listen to. 

And I was right to listen, and would fain 

Have wakened you, 

Love, love! to listen. When the rainfall stopped, 
How chokingly, how passionately abrupt, 

What bursts of gold, that song! A golden chain, 
Notes linked by love’s fulfilment; our love too 
Complete; and in the night rejoiced 

The whole flaming soul of spring, perfectly voiced. 


Come walk with me in the vineyard, 
The odors are all so sweet, 

The leaves are long already and broad, 
The grapes in clusters hung 

Are still so young, so young, 

Like little green grains of wheat; 

Yet they are full of a God, 

And he so young, so young! 
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Hung wide over our vineyard, 

O sister, O my bride, 

Is not this tenderest gray sky of light 

Just colored like the under side 

Of one of the leaves of the long vine? 
And on the skyward face of every leaf 
The gemmed and clustered raindrops shine 
Tenderly bright: 

Pearls, would you say? 

Ah brief and delicate delight! 

Catch it, for it is brief; 

And never another morning of any year 
Will be like this one, O most dear; 

Never such tenderness and beauty allied, 
Never such fragrance, never a gray so gay, 
O my heart’s twin sister, sister and bride, 
Not till the years of time are fled away, 
Not till our loves are dead and deified. 


We have met three Gods in our vineyard 
Up at the hill’s brow. 
Iacchus is one and Love is one, 
There is a greater still 
Here on the brow of the hill. 
And when, under what sun 
In the world, or how, 
In what extreme day 
Golden or gray, 
Have ever another poet and his bride 
Gone hand in hand, side by side, 
Talking of wonderful gifts and signs, 
Walking with Gods between vines . . . 
O full of Gods is the vineyard, 
And I am silent now. 

—Spring, 1915 


Robinson Jeffers: 


Poet-Philosopher 


A. EUSTACE HAYDON 


[hes poetry of Robinson Jeffers 


has been for many in our be- 

wildered generation an icy bap- 
tism of rebirth. His voice is clear; his 
counsel hard, perhaps frightening, for 
the tender-minded. In this age of man’s 
greatest opportunity and most shameful 
futility there are many speakers of the 
comforting word moving among the 
people. They mumble old shibboleths 
empty of meaning, pitifully patch the 
threadbare remnants of ancient gospels, 
offer consolation through faith in the 
ghosts of gods long dead, herald the 
dawn of messianic eras, old style and 
new. In verses of driving power, of 
vivid imagery, often of painful beauty, 
Jeffers urges surrender of these dear il- 
lusions. He calls man to awareness of 
himself in relation to the vast cyclic 
rhythms of the universe, to live in free- 
dom and integrity in the presence of its 
beauty, to die fearlessly into its death- 
lessness. There is exhilaration and re- 
newal in this word. It speaks to some- 
thing in man deeper than the layers of 
cultural conditioning, stirs the wing- 
muscles of the imprisoned self; but it 
is a hard dark saying for the helpless 
victims caught in the net of modern 
maladjustments and for those sensitive 
souls who never venture into the chill 
winds of truth without a protective cov- 
ering of comforting faith. 

Rarely has any seer in ancient or 
modern times approached Jeffers’ depth 
of despair for man in the mass, his ut- 
ter disillusion in regard to social ideals, 
his scorn for the mirage of progress. 
Many before him have been wounded 


to the heart by the cruelty, futility and 
sickness of civilization and yet in the 
desert of their despair have kept alight 
the fires of pity, love, and hope for 
man. The prophets of Israel knew 
well the festering evils of society and 
brought a God of justice storming into 
the land to purify and save the suffer- 
ers. Lao-tse hated the cruelties of civili- 
zation, its fussiness and futility; he 
called his countrymen to perfection and 
peace by quiescent surrender to the 
cosmic order. Godless Gotama plumbed 
deeper depths of despair. He could find 
no hope for man fettered to the pain- 
racked wheel of rebirth, yet he led the 
way to eternal bliss beyond the net of 
cyclic universes endlessly turning. Rob- 
inson Jeffers has come to the earth too 
late and sees too clearly to be lured 
into any of these paths to optimism. 
His word to his world is more austere 
and is not grounded on faith in man 
or God. The praise of love he leaves to 
the “apes of Christ.”"? He scorns equally 
the shelter of compensatory lies and the 
refuge of contempt. Wisdom without 
love, power without hatred, mind work- 
ing with deep indifference might save 
man, but he expects no such shining 
miracle. 

The longer poems, in movements of 
tragic beauty, present a dark picture of 
human frustration. The characters are 
trapped. Driven by desire, tangled in a 
net of conventions, haunted by phan- 
toms of their own making, they break 
their wings in blind struggling against 


1**Meditation on Saviors,’’ The 


Selected Poems of 
Robinson Jeffers, Random House. 
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the imprisoning bars. The passionate 
loveliness of life, one with the clean 
beauty of the universe, sickens in social 
man and dies, stung to death with its 
own poison. Women play the active, 
heroic rdle, terrible as India’s Kali in 
their blending of passion and death. If 
these tortured characters are commen- 
tary on man’s success as a culture- 
builder, hope may well veil its eyes 
against the future. When in “Memoir” 
Jeffers surveys the modern world 
“where only fool or drunkard makes 
happy songs’ his lines are electric with 
scorn. “These things are progress; Do 
you marvel our verse is troubled or 
frowning, while it keeps its reason.’’* 
“Blind war, compared to this kind of 
life has nobility, famine has dignity.’’* 
Smug contentment with verbal ideals, 
faith in phantom Saviors, refusal to 
look into the blazing eyes of actuality 
are part of our sickness. To the critic 
who might plead—"“If only you could 
sing that God is love, or perhaps that 
social justice will soon prevail,’ he re- 
plies in ‘‘Self-Criticism in February”: 
“T can tell lies in prose.’ As the nations 
spawn the engines of destruction for 
the imminent mass death, the magnifi- 
cent madness of the scene checks his cry 
of pity— 
I would burn my right hand in a slow fire 
To change the future . . . I should do fool- 
ishly. The beauty of modern 
Man is not in the persons but in the 
Disastrous rhythm, the heavy and mobile 
masses, the dance of the 
Dream-led masses down the dark mountain.® 


A detached spectator of the human 


2The poem appears in the volume Such Counsels You 
Gare to Me. 

‘The Purse-Seine’’; this quotation and those which 
follow are from The Selected Poems of Robinson Jeffers. 

“The Trap.’’ 

5**Rearmament.’” 


episode, beyond bondage of love and 
pity for the milling multitudes, Robin- 
son Jeffers has, nevertheless, a gospel 
for man the individual. Let him strip 
himself naked of illusions, turn from 
himself and man, realize his place in 
the vast rhythm of cosmic galaxies, and 
learn to love the grandeur and beauty 
of the universe of which he is a part. 
Let him always remember that “‘civili- 
zation is a transient sickness,’’® see him- 
self and humanity, in relation to the 
cosmic whole, as no more than “the 
last, least taint of a trace in the dregs 
of the solution.’’* Then he will be free. 
No longer will he make himself ridicu- 
lous by reading his wishes into the in- 
human universe, nor hide in the caves 
of faith to escape the purifying fires of 
truth, nor drown in despair when the 
inevitable dark destruction advances to 
overwhelm a man, a nation, or a world. 
Purged of the weaknesses learned 
through long ages of coddling in the 
arms of gods created by his own desire, 
freed from the delusion of dreams, be- 
yond the love of life or the fear of 
death, he will come face to face with 
the real God, “hardly a friend of hu- 
manity’® but very beautiful—the im- 
mense universe flowering into innumer- 
able forms on our planet, balancing the 
rhythm of pain and peace, strain and 
rest, life and death in the pulsing unity 
of one vast whole. Man himself is a 
momentary flame of fierce conscious- 
ness flickering amid the dark indiffer- 
ence of nature in rock and sea and star. 
This then is the answer to the quest for 
peace: 


To keep one’s own integrity, be merciful 


®**New Mexican Mountain.”’ 
T*Roan Stallion.’’ 
8**Triad.”’ 


By 


A 


A: 


ROBINSON JEFFERS, 


and uncorrupted, and not wish for evil: 
and not be duped 


By dreams of universal justice or happiness. 
These dreams will not be fulfilled. 

To know this and know that however ugly 
the parts appear the whole remains beau- 
ae 

. . . Integrity is wholeness, the greatest 
beauty is 

Organic wholeness, the wholeness of life 
and things, the divine beauty of the uni- 

_ verse. Love that, not man 

Apart from that .. .° 


Since man is nature in one of her 
modes, he who has deeply felt the mys- 
tical sense of at-home-ness in the world 
may greet with untroubled eyes the 
coming of death. The magic of Jeffers’ 
words and imagery makes that adven- 
ture even attractive. Properly oriented 
to the beauty of untamed nature and 
the majesty of the universe the veils of 
illusion drop from the mind of man. 
If life is beautiful, so also is death; 
both are part of a vaster universal 
thythm. Life may be only a temporary 
interruption of the dark peace. Jeffers 
bids men welcome the call to return to 
the great mother, to join the dance of 
atoms and galaxies, to become part of 
the music. 


And having touched a little of the beauty 
and seen a little of the beauty of things, 
magically grow 

Across the funeral fire or the hidden stench 
of burial themselves into the beauty they 
admired, 


Themselves into the God, themselves into 
the sacred steep unconsciousnss they used 
to mimic 

Asleep between lamp’s death and dawn, 
while the last drunkard stumbled home- 
ward down the dark street. 


*“The Answer.” 
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They are not to be pitied but very fortunate; 
they need no savior, salvation comes and 
takes them by force, 

It gathers them into the great kingdoms of 
dust and stone, the blown storms, the 
stream’s-end ocean. 


With this advantage over their granite grave- 
marks, of having realized the petulant hu- 
man consciousness 

Before, and then the greatness, the peace . . .1° 


. . . And we know 
that the enormous invulnerable beauty of 
things 

Is the face of God, to live gladly in its pres- 
ence, and die without grief or fear know- 
ing it survives us." 


Robinson Jeffers is the poet of naked 
naturalism. Science speaks eloquently in 
his verses of a universe from which all 
the softening veils of religious idealism 
have been torn away. He confronts its 
unveiled face with the yea-saying atti- 
tude of the Viking, the indomitable 
spirit of Greek tragedy, the Hindu re- 
fusal to be entangled in the net of 
man’s social futilities. He demands in- 
tellectual chastity, acceptance, frank 
and unafraid of man’s limitations. Old 
believers, taught to soar above the 
harsh brutalities of life on the wings of 
hope will find no comfort here. He 
sings of a God who is the total uni- 
verse, awful and beautiful, but let no 
one come crying to this god for help. 
His best gift is the silence and peace of 
death. Jeffers praises death in lines of 
alluring loveliness, but let no one hope 
to salvage his pitiful personality with 
its bright spark of mind in that dark 
passage. This is pure naturalism. This 
is the beginning of wisdom for modern 
man. 


1**Meditation on Saviors.’’ 
11**Nova.”” 
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Certainly not until he has learned to 
face the stern actualities of the universe 
and human nature can man even begin 
to build the foundations of a culture 
that will embody beauty, freedom, and 
joy. Jeffers refuses to be the poet of 
culture builders. That old dream is 
dead. Yet none better than he could 
sting men into awareness with the whip 
of biting words. Perhaps he has de- 
’ spaired too soon. After all, man’s cul- 
ture history is brief in relation to the 
long ages since the planet first came to 
consciousness in a human brain. After 
thousands of blundering years of cul- 
ture, man has found at last in this gen- 
eration the knowledge, technique, and 
method which might create a good so- 
ciety. If he fails today it will probably 
be because the dead hand of the past 
has strangled him. Robinson Jeffers 


The Excesses of God 
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may inadvertently be a herald of the 
dawn through his purifying scorn of 
the slumberous inertia of antiquated 
ideals, the opiate of compensatory 
hopes. Man might not destroy himself 
with his new tools if he could see his 
world with eyes undimmed by old il- 
lusions. 

The driving power of Robinson Jef- 
fers’ verse is remarkable as is his abil- 
ity to capture a tragic mood in an un- 
forgettable phrase. He is superb when 
he portrays the splendors of cosmic im- 
mensities. If the sun should again be- 
come careless in the paths of the stars 
and meet once more the dark stranger 
who by a too intimate caress created 
our planets aeons ago, Jeffers would be 
the perfect poet to write the epitaph of 
humanity in that fiery death and rebirth 
of worlds. 


Is it not by his high superfluousness we know 
Our God? For to equal a need 
Is natural, animal, mineral: but to fling 


Rainbows over the rain 


And beauty above the moon and secret rainbows 
On the domes of deep sea-shells, 
And make the necessary embrace of breeding 


Beautiful also as fire, 


Not even the weeds to multiply without blossom 
Nor the birds without music, 

There is the great humaneness at heart of things, 
The extravagant kindness, the fountain 
Humanity understands, and would flow likewise 
If power and desire were perch-mates. 


——2928. 


Watch the Lights Fade 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 


Gray steel, cloud-shadow-stained, 
The ocean takes the last lights of evening. 
Loud is the voice and the foam lead-color, 
And flood-tide devours the sands. 


Here stand, like an old stone, 

And watch the lights fade and hear the sea’s voice. 
Hate and despair take Europe and Asia, 

And the sea-wind blows cold. 


Night comes: night will claim all. 
The world is not changed, only more naked: 
The strong struggle for power, and the weak 
Warm their poor hearts with hate. 


Night comes: come into the house, 

Try around the dial for a late news-cast. 
These others are America’s voices: naive and 
Powerful; spurious; doom-touched. 


How long? Four years or forty? 

Why should an old stone pick at the future? 
Stand on your shore, old stone, be still while the 
Sea-wind salts your head white. 


But Not Forgotten 


CHLOE GARTNER 


AM didn’t react at all the way 
L we expected him to when Uncle 
Derry broke the news that Kuni 
had died. The others had expected a 
terrible scene and none of them wanted 
to be the one who told him. They ar- 
gued a couple of hours about who was 
to do it and ended by drawing straws. 
Aunt Alison didn’t approve; she said it 
was too much like playing a game, and 
in a case like death. . . But Uncle Billy 
said, “All right, Al, you tell him.”’ So 
she didn’t say any more. She didn’t 
want to tell Lam. Scenes upset her di- 
gestive tract. I kind of wanted to tell 
him and kind of didn’t. Lam and I al- 
ways understood each other. But they 
didn’t even ask me to draw. They think 
I'm still a child. 

Uncle Derry got the short straw. He 
was very burnt up about it, too. He 
turned redder than ever and fussed and 
scoured his face with his handkerchief. 
By train time his moustache was chewed 
ragged. Aunt Alison said he looked like 
he was getting ready to have a stroke. 

Everyone was glad Uncle Derry got 
the short straw. Lam was always fonder 
of him than of the others. And when 
Lam broke down he’d sit forward and 
pat him on the shoulder and say, 
“There, there, son,” and blow his nose 
in that vulgarly loud way of his. While 
the others would lean back and wish to 
God Lam would get it over with, and 
feel awful asses with William up in the 
front seat and driving out Main Street 
in the open car. But Uncle Derry can 
get sentimental without any embarrass- 
ment at all. I don’t know how he man- 
ages. It always makes me feel silly, even 
if I am a girl and not supposed to mind 


stuff like that. 

‘Have you thought what you're goin’ 
to say yet?” Uncle Billy asked. 

Uncle Derry snapped a match on the 
porch swing and said no, he hadn't. 

“You better be thinkin’,” Uncle Billy 
went on, and eased himself down in the 
hammock so it wouldn’t tip with him. 
“You want to do it careful because the 
boy’s goin’ to raise hell, and there’s no 
use of him burstin’ a blood vessel too 
sudden.” 

“Billy,” Uncle Derry said, “I wish 
you'd keep your damn mouth shut or 
else quit droppin’ your g’s.” 

That made Uncle Billy kind of red in 
the face, but he didn’t say anything be- 
cause—as he told Aunt Alison after- 
wards—he knew what a strain Derry 
was under, and thank the Lord it wasn’t 
him. 

“You know,” he went on, lying back 
and watching the ceiling, ‘he’s goin’ to 
blame us for lettin’ her die.” 

“Ie wasn’t our fault,” Aunt Alison 
protested. 

“Of course ‘twasn’t. But you know 
how Lam is—bull-headed just like his 
gran’ma. And he'll say we could at 
least have kept her alive ’til he got 
here.” 

Just then Mamma came out on the 

rch. Her hair was all curly because 
of the heat and her pink dress was wilt- 
ing, but she looked pretty. She always 
does. I hope I’m that pretty when I'm 
Mamma’s age. Of course she isn’t very 
old. I always feel older than her. She’s 
kind of like a little girl. She and Lam 
never quite grew up. 

“Isn't it nearly train time?” she asked 
Uncle Derry. 


BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


“Not for a long while. How’s the 
baby ?” 

“Sweeter than a dumpling. But I'll 
be glad when Lam gets here so we'll 
know what to call her. It seems so aw- 
ful for her not to have a name.” 

“Serves it right for bein’ born a 
month ahead of time and its papa away 
from home,” Uncle Billy said closing 
his eyes. He pretended not to like the 
baby because he had been sure it was 
going to be a boy. He and Uncle Derry 
had a bet on about it. He said it changed 
its sex just to spite him. 

“Sally, do you think Lam is going to 
blame us?” 

“Goodness!” Mamma exclaimed. “I 
hope not.” She frowned. “But he al- 
ways was an unexpected child so you 
never know what he'll do.” 

All four of them sighed. It was kind 
of funny. Then Mamma went back in 
the house real quick so they couldn’t 
see her crying. She was mighty fond of 
Kuni. But so were all of us. 

I was sitting on the steps just staring 
off into space and hardly even thinking. 
I can remember how awful quiet it was 
except for the locusts twanging in the 
trees, and the windmill’s slow creak. It 
was sO quiet we could hear Mamma 
clear out in the kitchen telling Lissa 
about supper. And then Lissa began 
slamming kettles around and asking 
Daphne about prayer meetings. 

It was that quiet and I was restless. 
I could hardly sit still. For the past two 
days there’d been so much noise and 
excitement that there wasn’t a spare 
minute. Now there wasn’t anything. 
Pretty soon, after the train came in, 
there’d be noise again because Lam 
would be home. It is the in-between 
times that get you. Sitting and waiting. 
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You can’t find anything to do, or if you 
can, you can’t do it. I kept thinking of 
the room upstairs where all the curtains 
were drawn and the windows shut tight 
and Kuni was lying on the bed. I hadn’t 
been to look at her. I couldn’t stand to. 
She died at ten in the morning when 
everyone had had breakfast and could 
look at it sanely. Real quiet-like, as if 
she didn’t want to bother anybody. 
That's the way Kuni was. 

We wired to New York for Lam as 
soon as the baby started to be born and 
he left on the first train. But it takes a 
damn long time to get here from New 
York, and before Lam got here Kuni 
had taken sick and was dying. Mamma 
said she didn’t see why Lam brought 
her to this junky town where the doctors 
don’t know half the time what they are 
doing, when they could have had decent 
New York doctors. But Lam was always 
doing crazy things. 

Ever since he was a baby he'd been 
keeping the family on edge. He wor- 
ried the whole town. Uncle Derry used 
to say, ‘All the gloom in the family got 
born into Lam.”” And Uncle Billy would 
add, “And all the craziness.” He wasn’t 
like most boys. He was always mourn- 
ing about Lord-knew-what. I can re- 
member how he used to sit on the steps 
staring off into the distance all morn- 
ing long. I'd sit beside him, even if I 
would rather be playing, just to be near 
him. Mamma’d try to get us to go play, 
but Lam would say, “I'd rather not, 
Mamma.” So of course I didn’t want to 
either. Finally Mamma would say, 
“Lam, what are you mournin’ about? 
What's the matter?” 

“Nothin’s the matter, Mamma. I’m 
just thinkin’.” 

“What about, Lam?” 
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“Oh, about bein’ alive an’ bein’ dead 
an’ about the sky an’ God.” 

Mamma told Aunt Alison she didn’t 
think it was good for Lam to think so 
much. Uncle Billy said too much think- 
ing wasn’t good for anybody. 

Then, just as they'd get real worried, 
Lam would up and do something un- 
expected. He was always doing some- 
thing to impress us and make people 
notice him. It wasn’t just pranks like 
running skunks in the church on Easter 
morning to counteract the lily smell. 
Every kid does that kind of stuff. It was 
holding off the mob with his revolver 
so Sam Webster could escape before 
they could lynch him for murdering old 
Anny Hickox. (They found out later 
that Sam didn’t do it; it was her own 
son.) And he (Lam) paid one of Da- 
phne’s kids five dollars to let him am- 
putate his little toe because he'd read 
how to do amputations. He asked me 
first but I held out for ten, and I reckon 
he thought Mamma wouldn’t make so 
much fuss if it was a nigger. It was a 
neat job, considering everything. It was 
stuff like that and his brooding. He was 
always drawing pictures of weed-grown 
graveyards, and men hanging from gal- 
lows, and ragged sunken-eyed people. 
He was changeable and impulsive, and 
he took everything seriously and hard. 

When Papa died Lam got sick and 
had to stay in bed for almost three 
weeks. For years we couldn’t even men- 
tion Papa in front of Lam without his 
getting deadly pale. And when his set- 
ter, Rose-red, died he fainted dead 
away. Later on, when he came to and 
tried to eat, he vomited all over the 
porch which Lissa had just scrubbed on 
account of Rose-red dying on it. Even 
when Gran’mother died he couldn’t eat 
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for a week without getting hiccoughs, 
and he was seventeen then. 

Mamma and Aunt Alison hoped he’d 
calm down when he got older but he 
never did. I always felt older than him, 
but maybe that’s because I’m a girl. He 
went on doing the craziest things. | 
used to feel embarrassed for him. But 
he was wonderful. 

When he was about twenty they sent 
him to school in New York. ‘That's 
the place to bring him out of it,” Uncle 
Billy said. “Yankees haven’t any high 
emotions like we have. They'll harden 
him.” 

Everybody except me—and I nearly 
died from loneliness—was glad to see 
him go because they knew we'd have 
some peace. And we did have all one 
winter. Of course that winter was in- 
terrupted with explosions. He stopped 
his pre-med course and started all over 
again as a lawyer. And he was jailed as 
a dangerous Communist. After we got 
him out of jail he started art school. 
And all summer when he was home he 
drew those god-awful modern things 
that you can’t tell whether they are com- 
ing or going. And when he went back 
to school that fall he took up his pre- 
med again. He said, Jeez! he didn’t 
know what he wanted to do. Mamma 
said every grey hair she had Lam was 
responsible for. 

Then about Christmas he wrote and 
said he wouldn’t be home over vacation 
because he was going to get married. 
The uncles and Aunt Alison and Mam- 
ma all wrote and told him not to, but 
the day after they mailed the letters 
we got a telegram saying he already 
had. 

I burned with jealousy and hoped the 
girl wasn’t a frizzy little blond who 
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talked baby-talk and was scared of 
horses. I prayed she’d understand Lam 
and love him like I did. I can remember 
how Aunt Alison moaned. 

“You know how he is,” she said. “‘Al- 
ways changing his mind as soon he’s 
made it up. He'll be tired of the girl 
and leave her in no time.” 

But Mamma said, “Oh, now, Aunt 
Al, maybe he won't. I expect Lam really 
loves her.” 

“Love or no love, we've got to sup- 
port her,” Uncle Billy stormed. “Unless 
she can live on books and kisses. I'd like 
to knock that idiot’s brains in. Him only 
a sophomore and pullin’ a stunt like 
that.” 

“Maybe it'll be the makin’ of him,” 
Uncle Derry said. 

Well, for awhile it looked as if it 
would be. Lam didn’t come home that 
summer. He had a job in a lab and 
worked like the devil. He seemed 
happy, too. He didn’t change his major 
anymore. He'd write and say, ‘Six more 
years and I'll be a doctor.” I felt like 
he was growing up after all and leaving 
me behind. It was a long summer and 
endless winter. 

Then, along toward the next March 
in the middle of the night when we 
were having a Norther, and all the 
trains were hours late, there was an 
awful pounding at the door. It was 
Lam. As soon as we knew that, we all 
got up and gathered in the front room. 

Lam grinned and grinned just like a 
kid. “This is Kuni,” he said prouder 
than ever. He drew her forward and 
she smiled shyly, and he smiled to en- 
courage her. ‘She doesn’t have any folks 
so we thought we’d better come home 
where you all can look after her until 
the baby’s born. "Cause we don’t know 
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much about havin’ babies.” 

“You'll make a hell of a doctor,” 
Uncle Billy said. 

“We haven't gotten to obstetrics yet,” 
Lam explained very dignified. 

Well, he went back to New York to 
finish school because he had his job 
there. And the baby wasn’t to be born 
until late in August and he could come 
home by then. 

Everyone took to Kuni right off. She 
had bronze-y hair like the statue of Col- 
onel Lee in the middle of Main Street, 
with penny colored glints between the 
waves, and her eyes were brown and 
sad like the airdale’s. She was quiet 
and gay both at the same time. She 
didn’t like to cause any trouble. She 
played chess with Uncle Derry and 
talked horse with Uncle Billy and went 
to Aunt Alison’s literary club and let 
all the old maids give her advice about 
how to have a baby. She used to help 
me with my home-work—sometimes she 
did all my Latin translation. Then we'd 
go walking and she would sort of skip 
along beside me like a little girl. She 
had such beautiful narrow hips that I 
was afraid for her. I’m not trying to 
say she was perfect because she wasn’t. 
But she made us all love her and when 
you love a person you overlook her 
faults. I wasn’t jealous anymore. She 
was just the kind of a girl I’d have 
picked for Lam. She was just crazy 
about him. She used to make me tell 
her everything about him that I could 
remember. 

He wrote to her every day and came 
home late in April. I never saw anybody 
act so in love. We all just sat back and 
marvelled. He wasn’t a bit like he used 
to be, and after I saw how happy he 
was I didn’t feel bad anymore. He ran 
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around taking care of Kuni and waiting 
on her and directing everyone's notice 
to her. Only once he acted broody. 

We three were sitting on the steps 
looking out across the land. April is 
warm and alive. Cotton planting begins 
then and all day you can hear shouts 
from the fields. 

“Isn't life lovely? Isn't it nice to be 
alive?’ Kuni asked. 

And Lam, still gazing at the distance, 
said, “Yes, it’s nice now. So nice it 
scares me. Oh, Kuni, it’s too good to 
last.” 

I got up and left because I thought 
they'd like to be alone. They didn’t 
even notice my leaving. As I went away 
I heard Kuni saying, ‘That's the reason 
it will last, Lam, because it’s good.” 

Lam hated to go back to the city. He 
said he was afraid to leave her. But she 
just laughed and said she'd be all right 
and that they'd be together again soon. 

We thought she'd be all right, too. 
You just can’t imagine people like Kuni 
not being all right. But the baby came 
in July. It was a girl and healthy as a 
pup. That night Kuni took sick and by 
ten the next morning she was dead. 

Everyone carried on something awful 
. . . And now Lam’s train was getting 
in at 5:05 and Uncle Derry was going 
to meet him. Aunt Alison kept worry- 
ing and fuming. Finally she sent for 
William and told him to put up the top 
on the car because Derry looked red- 
faced like he was fixing to have a 
stroke, sun or otherwise. And anyhow 
there was no use of all the town seeing 
Lam crying and carrying on. 

‘No, ma’am, I can’t put the top up,” 
William said. 

“Why not?” Aunt Alison asked get- 


ting all pinky. 


“Cause you see, Miss Al, the top’s 
broke.”” William took off his hat and 
scratched his head. You could tell by 
Aunt Alison’s face that she didn’t like 
it. Things like scratching and bugs al- 
ways make her sick. 

“Broke? What's it doing broke?” 

“IT don’t recollect, Miss Al. It’s been 
that way five-six year now.” 

Aunt Alison said she didn’t see what 
was the use of having three cars when 
none of them was worth the gas it took 
to run. 

Uncle Derry fiddled around until we 
all thought sure he was going to miss 
the train and there’d be Lam waiting 
on the platform and somebody'd tell 
him about Kuni before we got a chance 
to. Finally we got Uncle Derry in the 
car. Then, just as they were about to 
drive away Aunt Alison went running 
out with her smelling salts. 

“For fear he faints,” she yelled wav- 
ing the bottle. “You know how terribly 
emotional he is.” 

On still days like I said this one was 
you can hear the train come in. So we 
all heard the 5:05 and pictured Lam 
getting off. Now, we thought, Uncle 
Derry is meeting him. Now, they're 
climbing in the car; now, they're riding 
down Main Street. And so on like that. 
But it took them a lot longer than we 
planned for them to get home. 

When finally they turned up the 
drive we all stood on the steps and felt 
uncomfortable. Lam didn’t look any dif- 
ferent than he usually did. Uncle Derry 
was still red in the face and looked sur- 
prised. Lam shook hands with Uncle 
Billy and asked about Mary-Mother-of- 
God, which is his mare. And he kissed 
Aunt Alison and asked, “How are all 
the girls, Al?” He used to call her Al 
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when he teased her. He socked me on 
the shoulders and said, ‘Hello, Nanny- 
baby. How’s the little sister?” 

Any other time I'd have said, “Damn 
you, Lam, I wish you wouldn’t call me 
Nanny-baby,” because, after all, I act 
older than he ever did. But all I could 
do was sort of choke. 

He gave me a disgusted look and just 
then Mamma came out on the porch. 
He bounded up to her yelping, ‘Hello, 
Mamma, m’girl.” And leaned down to 
kiss her. But she wailed, ‘““Oh, Lam!” 
and started crying. He held her real 
close and rubbed her shoulders mutter- 
ing, “These women, these women.” I 
had to lend Aunt Alison my handker- 
chief. 

Mamma and Lam went in the house 
together, and Aunt Alison blew her 
nose and asked Uncle Derry what had 
happened. He reported that when he 
told Lam all he did was to give him a 
funny look and say, ‘Well, that was a 
heluva thing to happen.” And all the 
way home he talked about how hot it 
was in New York. 

“IT can’t understand it,” Aunt Alison 
said sitting down and fanning herself 
with Uncle Derry’s hat. “Do you?” 

I could understand it. I always did 
understand Lam. 

During dinner Lam was the only one 
with an appetite. He sure ate, and talked 
a blue streak. Mamma sent Daphne to 
see if the baby was awake, and she 
brought it down to show to Lam. He 
turned around and looked at it criti- 
cally, but didn’t offer to take it like he 
was supposed to. 

“Ugly devil, isn’t it, considerin’ its 
parents,” he said and poked his finger 
in its stomach. 

“What you goin’ to call it, Lam?” 
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Uncle Billy asked, trying hard to keep 
from laughing. 

“Oh,—Itchbay will do until I can 
think of somethin’ better,” he said and 
turned back to the table to finish his 
berries. 

A little later he went out to the kit- 
chen to see Lissa and beg some more 
angel cake. Soon as the door quit swing- 
ing, and we heard Lissa’s cackle, Mam- 
ma leaned across the table and whis- 
pered, 

“He wouldn’t go look at Kuni. He 
said to wait until after dinner because 
dead people always make him sick at 
his stomach, and he never dared eat 
right before or right after dissection.” 

“Just like me,” murmured Aunt Ali- 
son. 

The next two days Lam was the only 
one who acted natural. And there was 
something unnatural about his acting 
that way. He never once referred to 
Kuni. It was just as if he’d never met 
such a person. He stayed in the room 
where she was almost all of the first 
night he was home. But he was out in 
the barn with Uncle Billy the next day 
when George St. Vincent, the under- 
taker, came. 

Aunt Alison kept saying, ‘“You see! 
What did I tell you? He was tired of 
her and it’s a relief to him.” 

Uncle Derry shook his head, “I don’t 
know, Al. I kind of don’t think so.” 

After the undertaker left, Lam want- 
ed to go berryhunting so I went with 
him. Neither of us talked much. I didn’t 
say anything because I knew how he 
hurt inside, and to have folks talk 
about things like that just makes you 
hurt worse. 

It was one of those swell days, so hot 
that the heat lies heavy and you can 
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smell it and see it, and everything is 
quiet except the hoot owls. They sound 
a long way off, and everytime they cry 
you almost remember something but not 
quite. One of them kept crying just 
ahead of us, and all of a sudden Lam 
burst out, 

“That was sure a lousy trick.” 

I knew right away what he was talk- 
ing about. “Yeah.” 

“Christ!” 

That was all. 

The whole town turned out for the 
funeral. Uncle Derry wanted to keep 
them away but you couldn’t do that. 
Everybody knows us, and a funeral to 
them, no matter whose it is, is a big 
event. Lam gave them a show all right. 

Here everybody else was carrying on 
like all get-out. The ladies cried real 
carefully to keep their powder from 
streaking, and Mamma cried on Lam’s 
shoulder. Aunt Alison kept sniffing her 
smelling salts very loudly. Uncle Derry 
and Uncle Billy sat frowning and blow- 
ing their noses and looking more like 
twins than they had since they were 
young. Uncle Derry was finally getting 
fat like Uncle Billy had been since he 
was about forty. But Lam sat real calm 
and undisturbed. He spoke jolly to 
everyone and smiled and joked. He 
smoked a cigarette during the burial. 
Everyone was terribly shocked and all 
the old girls began inventing stories. It 
was kind of ghastly. But I saw how 
Lam’s hands shook. He could hardly 
make the match and the cigarette meet. 

After the funeral Marilee said to me 
—Marilee is my girl friend but she’s not 
like Kuni—“You’ve sure got a funny 
brother. What's the matter with him, 
anyway? If I should die and you acted 
at my funeral the way he did at hers, 
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I swear Nan Gardiner, I'd rise up from 
the dead and scream.” 

The funeral was in the morning so it 
would be over before it got too hot. All 
the rest of the day Lam acted kind of 
like he had on the berry hunt. Quieter 
than he had been and staring off into 
space when he thought no one was 
watching. He acted as if the baby be- 
longed to someone else and he was only 
an unwilling uncle or something. He in- 
sisted on calling it Itchbay. 

Uncle Billy asked him was he going 
back to New York, and Lam grinned 
and said he wasn’t quite sure where 
he'd go. 

That night about midnight everybody 
had been in bed a couple of hours and 
I was still trying to go to sleep in spite 
of a mocking bird singing outside of 
my window and in spite of worrying 
about Lam. I'd just dropped off when 
there was an explosion. 

“Fine,” I thought not quite waking 
up. “Somebody’s shot the damn thing.” 

And then, after a minute, it went 
on singing. I was wondering sleepily 
whether it was a shutter banging or 
what when I heard Mamma screaming, 
“It’s Lam! It’s Lam.” 

I was so scared and weak I could 
hardly move and all the way to his 
room I kept saying, “Please, God, let 
him be all right. Please, God,” even 
though I haven't believed in God since 
Lam was in the seventh grade. But it 
didn’t do any good. For a minute I 
didn’t want to go on living either. 

It’s too bad Lam couldn’t have seen 
all the excitement he caused. He would 
have loved it. Or maybe he did see it. 
When folks you love die, it kind of 
makes you want to believe in Heaven. 


The Bellringers 


HUMBERT WOLFE 


Across the further field 
bells, dimly pealed, 

what evening fancy stirs 
the bellringers ? 


Before you called so still 
brooded my hill, 

I almost heard the cloud 
rustle aloud. 


It was so quiet I 
heard life pass by 
(O were your voices hers, 
far bellringers ?) 


As though on the pale coast 
of dream, her ghost 
murmured (and passed in slumber) 
snow-soft, ‘““Remember!” 


Snow-bright as climbing swan 
the dream was gone, 

and as imagined verse 
fair, bellringers. 


The heart, thus guided, spells 
your bright script, bells, 
enriches and estranges 
with loss your changes. 


Life passed with evening as 
our world must pass, 

as you and love and verse— 
all bellringers. 


DRAWING 
by Harold Haydon 


The Vermilionaire 


PAUL ROSENFELD 


‘| YHE Vermilionaire was Oscar 
Bluemner, one of the talented 
representatives of the modern-art 

movement in America. He was a shaggy 

German in baggy clothes who wore 

large black slouch hats. Between the 

wings of his open collars the gilt but- 
ton invariably protruded above his neg- 
ligently knotted poor cheap ties. And 
the atmosphere of a rank bohéme as 
well as of an unregenerate masculinity 
hung about his entire person, and his 
tongue was racy and rabelaisian. Yet 
his was a vivid personality as well as 
a picturesque one. Together with a sense 
of humor he had his nation’s keen an- 
alytic faculty. Even though he some- 
times soared in attempting to express 
himself, accurately his sharp eyes took 
in what was before them in the outline 
of a person or in a picture’s frame. 

Only, while they oftentimes twinkled 

with wit and malice, their childlike blue 

was cold. 

The nickname of Vermilionaire was 
Bluemner’s own invention, a humorous 
expression of his sense of his destiny. 
A feeling for reds and the faculty of 
brushing them brilliantly was the largest 
of the goods with which fortune had 
endowed him. Damask, carnation, crim- 
son, cherry, carmine, rose; all the tones 
of the sanguine scale from cinnamon 
to scarlet played firely and firmly in 
his characteristic oils and watercolors 
against each other and the colors of the 
spectrum and constituted their chief in- 
terest and value. Vermilion is wellnigh 
the least ruddy of all the hues which 
shine in them. 

This feeling for red and facility with 
it was not the sign of a specially radi- 


cal political attitude. All in all it was 
the indication of a lusty virility, possi- 
bly raw but real enough and joyous. 
There was something of Van Gogh in 
Oscar Bluemner, of the great Dutch- 
man’s ardour and appetite. Yet together 
with his lustihood he shared Van 
Gogh’s imperfect balance; and his feel- 
ing included little of the Dutchman’s 
sweetness and loveliness, and he also 
wanted both the great man’s exquisite 
taste and fine sense of harmony and his 
prodigious driving power. Partly for 
this reason the poor Vermilionaire, de- 
spite his mine of reds, not only was 
not even a thousandaire as far as this 
world’s goods extend, or even an hun- 
dredaire, but was a pathetically tragic 
figure whose finale was of a piece with 
his career. 

This finale occurred a little over a 
year ago, and the manner in which it 
was reported and its sequel emphasized 
his friends’ sense of his tragedy. Two 
sticks in a New York newspaper re- 
counted the fact that a painter named 
Oscar Bluemner had committed suicide 
in Braintree, Mass. He was seventy years 
old and had been sick in a hospital. His 
heart was failing. So too was his eye- 
sight. The nightmare of all painters, 
blindness, was upon him. The account 
also mentioned the facts that he enjoyed 
calling himself The Vermilionaire and 
that in recent years a couple of New 
York galleries had exhibited work by 
him. What it did not mention was the 
fact that Bluemner was miserably poor. 
And complete silence ensued. To the 
best of my knowledge no art-journal 
published a valedictory. The liberal 
weeklies of course were not to be inter- 
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ested in the subject. Of what matter 
could the suicide of a little-known artist 
be for readers panting for the profound 
interpretations of the circumstances of 
the world-catastrophe and the extended 
discussions of the latest movies supplied 
by them? And although Bluemner’s 
paintings hung in museums and private 
collections, no one tried to organize a 
retrospective exhibition of his work. The 
silence was eloquent of two circum- 
stances. The less important of them was 
the one that Bluemner’s work had failed 
to interest the public of the art-dealers 
and had little or no commercial value. 
The more important was the circum- 
stance that it had failed to sustain the 
interest of the small, active, disinter- 
ested minority of art-lovers. Some dis- 
appointment evidently had disaffected 
them from Bluemner and perhaps tem- 
porarily was blinding them to the beau- 
ties of his work. 

Doubtless they had reason for disap- 
pointment. His art had not materially 
developed during the last decades. The 
work which composed his first one-man 
show at Alfred Stieglitz’ pioneer-gallery 
at 291 Fifth Avenue in New York in 
1915, probably was his purest. Behind 
it lay many years of experimentation 
and hope. Bluemner had started paint- 
ing in Berlin as a young man, where he 
had gone from his native Hanover to 
study architecture. There he had also 
fallen into the habits of an indolent bo- 
hemianism. At twenty-four he had emi- 
grated to America and worked as a 
draftsman and more or less steadily 
continued painting. Sometime before 
1915 he found himself as an artist; and 
the reality of his talent was written all 
over the broad, architectural, individu- 
ally cubist designs of Jersey mills and 


canals that formed his exhibition. Not 
the subject-matter but the pictorial style 
and the manipulations of the pictorial 
means constituted their interest and 
communicated the author’s feeling. The 
style was bold and firm, the color lusty, 
full of amazing sensations of red. There 
was no Whistlerian muzziness and eva- 
siveness. And these paintings were neg- 
lected. They aroused little or no inter- 
est. Exquisites like Marsden Hartley suf- 
fered aesthetic tortures before their 
reds. And since Bluemner insisted on 
placing monumental prices on _ his 
works, none were sold. Still, they were 
unfairly overlooked. There neither was 
love nor tenderness in them, to be sure, 
and something a trifle hard and raw. 
Besides, the color was slightly static; 
the line, the inevitable development of 
tone from tone, was weak. But they 
made the vigor of the professional he- 
men of American art, the tough, two- 
fisted, six-cylinder depictors of prize- 
fights, tugboats, whores and choochoo- 
trains (with all the courage of the 
Frenchmen’s ideas) appear the school- 
boyish affair it actually is. 

The truth was, that in immigrating to 
America Bluemner would seem to have 
exchanged a milieu potentially sympa- 
thetic to his peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and patterns of experience, for one 
far less inclined to sympathy with them. 
His appointed place in all probability 
was in the ranks of the pre-Nazi Ger- 
man moderns, and not in an America 
attracted as is ours by the qualities of 
French art. And weaknesses of char- 
acter conspired to his detriment with 
this unfavorable milieu. Bluemner con- 
tinued to pursue his ideal of pure, ab- 
Stract painting. His designs continued 
bold; the pure bright reds rugose and 
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joyful; the feeling the never quite sub- 
tle but invariably lusty one of yore. But 
he painted desultorily, and wandered 
from dealer to dealer and wasn’t in- 
variably ingenuous with the rare per- 
sons attracted to his work. Either because 
his house and factory-forms proved too 
hard for American eyes, or his colors 
too carbuncular, not even the miserably 
small public in New York which is fas- 
cinated by art of high endeavor devel- 
oped a great interest in them. How he 
managed to survive remains a mystery, 
for he would seem either to have lost 
his position as a draftsman or given it 
up. From time to time fellow-artists and 
collectors purchased work of him. Deal- 
ers sought to assist him; and he appears 
temporarily to have worked at odd jobs, 
once as an attendant in a Turkish bath. 
It is possible that he even attempted to 
give up painting. When asked what he 
had done with some of the larger can- 
vases he had exhibited at 291, he once 
complacently replied he was using them 
to stop the leakage in his roof. On the 
score of his material misfortunes, Blu- 
emner invariably was humorous; espe- 
cially gleeful over the circumstance 
which afforded him and his family pro- 
tection from the law. This was the cir- 
cumstance that the house which he in- 
habited in Jersey stood simultaneously 
in two counties. When the sheriff of 
the one county called, it was only neces- 
sary for the family to move its posses- 
sions into the territory of the other to 
attain safety. Perhaps this humor was 
only one of the shields Bluemner placed 
between the world and a subjective 
sense of his inadequacy. It was equally 
possibly the expression of his true feel- 
ings, since as a bohemian his miseries 
may not at all have overwhelmed him. 


One blow nonetheless told deeply. It 
was the death of his wife. The unhappy 
man probably never recovered from it. 
Certainly he never troubled to conceal 
the fact that he held himself responsi- 
ble for her death. 

His suicide was predicted many years 
before it took place. The tendency to it 
may even have been a conscious one. 
There are certain little barns of his 
which stand pathetically hemned-in in 
backyards beside fresh grooves of earth. 
Luckily, nonetheless, the event deferred 
itself sufficiently long to permit a kind 
of second blooming. Shapes and tones 
of flesh began haunting his abstractions. 
Suns and disks were at the bursting- 
point. In other paintings a compar- 
atively gentle and wistful feeling was 
vocal in the still characteristically ar- 
dent color. Some of these “Views of the 
Poorhouse”—it was his cheerful name 
for them—reflect considerable pathos. 
Possibly these little later pieces are not 
his most important ones. Surely his 
most humanly appealing are among 
them. One thinks especially of the sim- 
ple, unusually well-balanced and deli- 
cate little figure-piece which shows him 
sitting alone and remorseful among the 
bottles and barrels of a cheap saloon, 


“All in a dump— 
With folded arms and melancholy 
hat,” 


as though a sense of all his sins and 
sorrows and the fatality of his temper- 
ament recently had visited him. And a 
few of his paintings got into museums; 
others, into private collections; while 
wealthy women gave him exhibitions at 
their galleries and purchased canvasses 
of him or assisted him in other fash- 
ions. The assistance nonetheless was 
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never sufficient to prevent his semi-star- 
vation. At the end, the Vermilionaire 
ranked among the fifteen or twenty 
leading American painters and figured 
as an highly vivid personage in modern- 
istic circles. The poor colorist’s rank 
nonetheless was only that of a first- 
rate minor painter and one who had 
no constant public. 

Yet, rooted in an immedicable com- 
plex of character and of circumstance 
though it was, one feels the little tragedy 
need not have closed as sordidly as it 
did. Those wealthy women who occa- 
sionally gave him exhibitions at their 
galleries and purchased pictures of him, 
might they not easily have contrived to 

art with some of their French art and 
allow the old fellow to end his days 
without bitterness? No doubt he had 
been disingenuous. He was human, and 
one of the strange characteristics of the 
human being is a resentment of bene- 
fits accepted at the hands of persons 
more fortunate than himself. And in 


Tree-Wings 


WITTER BYNNER 
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all probability Bluemner had given the 
best of which he was capable, and that 
best was anything but undistinguished. 
What had or had not occurred in his 
life probably was beyond his control. 
And there is nothing in the constitution 
of this world which prohibits the free 
use of caritas to all. 

Well, the waters have washed over 
him. But somewhere in these parts there 
drift a number of paintings the world 
cannot afford to lose. Talent as we have 
said was at the base of them, and talent 
is rare; and their feeling was ardent, 
and that is even rarer. Probably they 
are not ‘‘great.” But how much art is 
“great”? Upon ourselves meanwhile 
there rests the responsibility of pointing 
to their value, securing them the retro- 
spective exhibition that will reveal it to 
the world of art, and placing them 
within the ken of those for whom they 
speak. It is no easy responsibility. But 
few important ones are light. 


Maple-wings, locust-wings, may not choose 
Which other tree-wings to infuse, 

Bees, humming-birds and humming-moths 
Prepare unwittingly the broths 

Whose mingled taste commingles life 

As surely as do man and wife, 

Pollens careless blow through air 
Accosting and embracing there, 

And male dogs let the moon enrich 

Their static stand around a bitch; 

But I in my less easy mind 

Would be the choice and the inclined, 
Would consecrate my period 

And be not only man but God. 
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Two Poems on Mark Twain 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


I. 


Elmira, New York: Thoughts of Mark Twain 


Here, in these lordly hills, 

Dotted with cattle feeding in high woods 
Of beech and maple, here you came to rest, 
Mark Twain. 


Did your eyes never fill 

With other sights; the sandy bluffs above 

The swirling Mississippi, and the sound 

Of steamboats tooting through the fog not come 
Back to your ears, Mark Twain? 


Here, where the land grew loud 

With new machines and hopes born of swift change, 
The world grew easier to your grasp than then, 
Mark Twain. 


You were well-trained to win, 

Hardened and hammered by the far frontier, 
To master ways of men, to seize the drift 
Of human tides, Mark Twain, 


With laughter rising high 

Amid your purpose; laughter to the clouds; 
And tragic beauty of the human deed 
About your ways, Mark Twain. 


You spoke at last some words 

About the waning nineteenth-century 
Running to harsher strife, more hateful wars, 
Before you died, Mark Twain. 


You called it, I recall, 

As memory gropes among the books I read: 
“The greatest and most virile of the centuries,” 
To hearten us, Mark Twain. 
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Did your eyes never peer 

Back down the long hard pathway you had come, 
The Civil War, the Gilded Age, the waste 

Of man and nature here, Mark Twain? 


Or did you feel 

That human life, like the great river in its flood, 
Must cut and change, be baffled, break, delay, 
Ere it found sea, Mark Twain? 


We do not know; 

The summer wanes; the corn stands high; the hills 
Hold still dark secrets for the souls who seek 

As your soul sought, Mark Twain. 


Wars come, and worse than wars; 

Harvest of greed, the hour of supermen 
Who mock the dignity of the ape with deeds 
More base than his, Mark Twain; 


"Mid laughter still, and tears, 

You lived and wrought and took your last reward. 
Man among men; America’s voice; the dream 
Unfulfilled yet, Mark Twain. 


II. 


Hannibal, Missouri: Mark Twain Again 


The plains stretch flat no more; 
Here where they sink to Mississippi's tide, 
A line of bluffs looms on the western shore. 


And there, beside, 
The great bridge, linked in steel, opens its door 
For us who wearily onward westward ride. 


A lighthouse on the bluff 
Commemorates the dream of him who made 
A glowing epic from this river-stuff; 


But where the mud-brown shrunken water-glade 
Runs southward now, no whistle-call nor puff 
Of smoke from blackened funnels, tells of his dream betrayed. 


Comfort Me 


FRANK K. KELLY 


idly, lifting his feet high, mutter- 

ing and arguing with himself as 
he went along. Every now and then he 
glanced around to see if anyone was 
behind him. When he came finally to 
the street he stopped on the corner, 
looking for a long time in the window 
of the drugstore. 

The sun was high, but the light was 
beginning to slant in the afternoon. He 
knew he should have come around a 
little sooner. As soon as he made town, 
he should have hurried here. But he 
had to keep a front, and if he had come 
around too soon Sammy would have 
smelled something right. away. 

Above the window a striped awning 
broke the heat of the sun. He stood un- 
der the awning to keep out of the hot 
light and frowned at the line of dark- 
ness on the sidewalk. Looking in the 
window he began to figure what he 
would say when he asked Sammy for 
a Spot. 

Sammy was a Jew as big as a vat, 
but Sammy was a smart boy, a smart 
boy. First he tried to figure some place 
else to go, but there was no place else 
in this town. Sammy knew him and it 
was n.g., even a front was n.g., Sammy 
was sure to smell something and he 
would have trouble, but what could he 
do. 

He should have bought a coach 
ticket from Chicago. He felt his chin 
and the dust was there, that stuff from 
the yards and riding low on the blind. 
He had a shave but Sammy would 
know he had taken the rods, because 


| N the afternoon sun he walked rap- 


Sammy said he sure was a fool. He 
should have bought a ticket from Chi- 
cago, then he would have been all 
right. 

A couple of times he looked up the 
street to see if anyone was coming 
along, but nobody moved. The heat 
burned his neck. Out of the edge of his 
eye he watched the dust spinning when 
the sun hit the street copper and hard. 
The dust was still in his mouth. He 
spat twice on the sidewalk. 

He knew he should have come 
around sooner. But he remembered the 
beating he had taken in the last fight, 
he had to wait until the bandages could 
come off his hands. Now his hands 
were fixed, his chin didn’t show a 
mark and if Sammy gave him a spot he 
would be ready, he would be all set. 

Under his shirt the belt itched against 
his skin and he fumbled his coat back 
and reached the belt. He was sweating 
more than he used to. He loosened the 
buckle and for a minute his fingers went 
over the cool metal and ran along the 
studded leather, as if he was reading in 
the dark. 

The street was empty. Half way 
down the block stood a long red build- 
ing with a steel pole supporting a flag 
lying limp in the sun. Two or three 
cars were parked in front of the build- 
ing. He thought that would probably 
be the East Side club. 

“Listen, Sammy,” he said to himself; 
he wet his tongue and took in a big 
breath through his mouth. The flag was 
folded together but he could see the 
colors, orange and yellow, and he 
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thought that would be the new place, 
that would be the club. 

He began to figure what he would 
say so Sammy would fix him a spot. 
With the toe of his shoe he scratched 
his name in the dust and he put the tip 
of his tongue between his lips and he 
frowned, trying to think of what he 
would say. Sammy was a smart boy, 
Sammy could give him the runaround 
and he wouldn’t know, he'd have to be 
careful. 

Slowly he scuffed the place smooth 
where his name had been in the dust, 
Joe Ricardi. He tapped the heels of his 
shoes on the curb to get the shoes clean. 
Then he balanced on his toes and he 
looked ready to go right there, his head 
was down and his elbows were in. 

For a minute he watched his shadow 
shift on the sidewalk. When he 
crouched and held his arms bent, the 
shadow was sharp and menacing in the 
sun. He put his head low and the shad- 
ow was dark on the stone; he shuffled 
his feet and he was ready without 
gloves. 

Then he was pretty sure Sammy 
would give him a spot, but he didn’t 
know. He could hear the light ring like 
copper in the street and he looked at 
the sun until the glare was black in his 
eyes and he had to turn to the window 
of the store. He remembered the win- 
dow with the aspirin bottles and the 
blonde on the poster smoking a cigar- 
ette. 

This was the corner where once he 
had walked barefoot with a piece of 
bread and butter, skipping and jumping 
when the heat stung his toes. In this 
street a long time ago he had ridden a 
bicycle to deliver some brown packages 
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for Rinaldo the bootlegger who was 
dead now in Chicago. 

The light broke in his eyes and sud- 
denly a bell rang in his head, the bell 
rang and rang again. He heard the bell 
and he boxed his shadow, his feet were 
quick on the pavement. The sun hit like 
a hammer in his face and there was a 
cold spot in his side, where the belt dug 
into him and made a slippery place 
where he was sweating more than he 
used to. 

In a minute he was tired. He sat on 
the ledge of the drugstore window and 
took a clean handkerchief from his 
sport coat pocket and dusted his shoes 
though he had just had them shined. 
He fixed the limp crease in his pants 
and then took off his hat and rubbed 
his hair back and pushed his hat on 
again carefully. 

As he straightened after these mo- 
tions, he caught a picture of himself in 
the window, the dim reflection of his 
face among the aspirin bottles. Close 
to the window he studied his chin to 
find that the mark Regan made was 
finally gone and his lip had partly 
healed. 

But he had a deep burn. When he 
tapped his chin, the skin there crackled 
dry as paper. Around his mouth the 
skin was gradually beginning to peel. 
He looked like a nigger, with that deep 
burn and his lip still a little swollen. 

He decided to go in the drugstore 
and get weighed. If he’d waited this 
long to go near Sammy, there was 
plenty of time. He figured his weight 
was right, but it might be a good idea 
to have one of those cards with the 


numbers stamped in red ink on the 
back. 
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In the drugstore he felt cool and 

then hotter than ever with a muggy 
heat because the light couldn’t swim 
through the heavy air that nobody 
breathed. He found a penny weighing 
machine and stepped on the platform 
and shoved his hand in his pocket and 
then stumbled off the machine, finding 
he didn’t have a penny. 
_ At first he couldn't see a thing after 
the glare of the sun, but in a minute or 
two a row of glass cases and some lit- 
tle round tables and a white soda foun- 
tain shaped up in the darkness. Behind 
a cash register the drug clerk watched 
him. 

He turned to go outside. Then he 
looked, and saw the sun still beating 
down in the street. The sidewalk 
steamed and dust drifted slowly in the 
light. In the store the darkness. made 
him feel cooler and he decided to get 
a drink and then get weighed. 

He went up to the soda fountain and 
sat down uncomfortably on one of the 
high stools. The counter man stirred. 

The counter man said, ‘“What’ll it 
be?” 

“Coke,” he said. 

The counter man gave him a glass 


of brown fluid, bright with ice. He took 


the glass and swallowed gulping. The 
cold stuff fizzed inside his throat. Silent 
and removed, the counter man watched 
him drink. 

He dropped a dime on the counter. 

“Two mills sales tax,”’ the clerk said. 

“Sure,” he said. “I forgot. You got 
a sales tax, too.” 

“Tl say we have.” 

“Gimme the change in pennies,” he 
said smiling. “I’m gonna see how much 
weight I’m carrying around.” 


The the counter man seemed to take 
an interest in the shape of his face, and 
the clerk leaned nearer. 

“You look like somebody I oughta 
know.” 

“Is that right?” he said happily. He 
was lifting his head to tell them his 
name, when flies hummed along the 
counter in a noise of small wings and 
the counter man flung a smudged towel. 

Then his legs uncoiled and he pushed 
the stool from him with a clang of 
metal. If the counter man had moved, 
he could have struck joyously with all 
his power of hands. 

But the counter man stayed quiet and 
the clerk did not move. They watched 
him, as if they could hear the bell he 
heard ringing in his ears. 

“Now I got it,” the counter man said 
carefully. “You've fought around here 
some, haven't you?” 

“I worked here once.” 

The bell rang again and his fists 
drummed somewhere, though he stood 
there patient in the heat and the dark- 
ness of the store. 

“In the store?” the clerk said. 

Under his coat he reached the belt 
and touched the heavy leather. With 
his hand on the belt he said: 

“A long time ago.” 

The clerk turned round. The counter 
man began to run the towel along the 
fountain. 

“I used to work for Old Man 
Thompson. And then for Rinaldo, the 
bootlegger.”’ 

He sat down again on one of the 
high round stools, close to the foun- 
tain. The counter man nodded. 

“Yeah, Rinaldo used to own this 
place.” 
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“Rinaldo told Sammy Gershon I 
could fight. So I was on some of the 
main events Sammy pushed in the West 
Side hall. Maybe you saw me.” 

“That's it,” the clerk said, and 
propped both elbows on the cash regis- 
ter. ““That’s where I seen you.” 

He tipped the glass up and let some 
of the ice slide in his mouth. The ice 
was cold. 

“Most of my fights was there.” 

“I remember,” the counter man said. 
‘“‘Now I remember. But you been gone 
a while.” 

He nodded. The ice melted on his 
tongue and the cool water went down 
his throat. That felt good. 

“Who's the boss now?” he said. 
“Old Man Thompson still here?” 

The counter man bent near him, as 
if about to begin a story whispered and 
long. 

“No, he’s dead,” the counter man 
said. 

“Dead a long while?” 

“A couple years now.” 

“I been gone a long while,” he said. 
“I never heard about it.” 

So long as he had the belt, that was 
all right. Sammy said he sure was a 
fool, but he had the belt to show where 
he had been. 

“Thompson put a sign on the door 
one day,” the counter man said. “Says 
‘Back in five minutes.’ But he goes in 
the back and takes the dog’s rope and 
fixes that around his neck. They don’t 
find him till night.” 

“Why would he do that?” he said. 

“Been sick,” the clerk said. 

He rattled the ice in his glass. The 
counter man looked up and asked him: 

“What'll it be?” 
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“Water,” he said. ‘Just a glass of 
water.” 

A woman came in, short and dark, 
in a flowered dress, giving them a 
smell of perfume. The clerk waited on 
her and came back. 

“Say, that couldn’t be Rosa?” he 
said. 

“Who you mean?” 

“Her.” He watched the woman go 
out. The sun was bright through her 
thin dress. 

“That's Mrs. Olivera.” 

“Who's this Rosa?” the counter man 
said. 

“A girl I knew here.” 

The counter man seemed to think he 
had asked some puzzle. 

“She worked in the store?” 

“Waited on tables.’’ 

“We don’t have that any more,” the 
clerk said. 

‘More business then.” 

“Rosa,” the counter man said. ‘“What 
she look like, you remember ?”’ 

“Rosa Matteoti. Thin and dark.” 

“Sure, I think I know her.” 

The counter man nodded. Something 
was ringing in his head, the light hurt 
his eyes and the bell rang but he was 
tired now, he didn’t want to get up 
any more. After a little, he said: 

“What is she like now?” 

“She comes in every once and a 
while. Like that one just in here and 
gone.” 

He knew he should have come 
around sooner. He fumbled his coat 
and felt the buckle of the belt and 
tightened the belt around him. The 
clerk watched him. 

“But where you been?” the counter 
man said quietly. 
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‘New York,” he said. 

‘In New York,” the clerk said, swal- 
lowing the words like a cool drink. ‘‘So 
you been in New York.” 

“I had a good chance to go, so I 
went,” he said slowly. “Anybody would 
have done what I done.” 

“Not anybody.” The counter man 
shook his head. “Anybody wouldn't 
have got the chance.” 

“I had a lot of offers.” 

Sammy would give him a spot, Sam- 
my was a smart boy but look what he 
had done for Sammy on the West Side, 
Sammy knew what he had done. His 
chin was fixed and his hands were 
good, and if Sammy talked to him he 
was all set. 

Suddenly he looked around. He 
laughed a little, thinking of what they 
would say when they saw the belt. 
Maybe he would show them something. 

“You know me,” he said. “Joe 
Ricardi.” 

He bent his mouth out of shape, the 
way it always was in the papers, in that 
fighting grin. They knew him, all right. 

“Well, for God’s sake!’ the counter 
man said. “What you doing in town?” 

“I thought it don’t hurt none to 
come back once in a while.” 

“And show the boys what you got 
now,” the counter man said. 

“That's what I thought.” 

“Yeah,” the counter man said, look- 
ing at him in the darkness. 

“I figure it don’t hurt to come back 
every so often.” 

The counter man looked at his face 
and at his hands and then said quietly: 

“That's right.” 

“Sure,” he said. ‘It don’t hurt.” 

He got up heavily, eager to relieve 
the hard pressure on his spine. He 


didn’t like the little round stools they 
had at all these soda counters. 

“Look,” he said. “I got something 
here.” 

For a minute he hesitated and then 
he opened his coat and loosened his 
thin shirt. He slid one hand under his 
shirt and laid the belt down in front of 
them. Light flashed in the darkness. 

“That’s the middleweight belt,” he 
said. 

He waited to see what they would 
say. The belt gleamed and his eyes took 
a polish, watching them. The counter 
man sucked in a long breath, and said 
to him: 

“You carrying that around with 
you?” 

“Twenty-six diamonds,” he said 
smiling. He held the belt close to him. 

“Don’t you ever figure somebody 
might take that away from you?” the 
clerk said, slowly. 

Then he grinned. He bobbed back 
smiling and put his head down and his 
hands came up and it was all he could 
do to keep from letting his hands go. 

“Nobody's gonna take that,” he said. 
“Do you think so?” 

“No,” the counter man said. 

“There’s twenty-six diamonds,” he 
said. “‘Count ’em.” 

The clerk looked at him and all at 
once he felt worried, he didn’t know 
why. He took the belt and fastened it 
around him again, inside his shirt. He 
rubbed his face and tried to figure why 
he had come in here. 

“This weighing machine you got,” 
he said. “Is it any good?” 

“Sure,” the counter man said. “It 
gives you your weight and your for- 
tune.” 

If he had one of those cards showing 
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the date, Sammy couldn’t tell him his 
weight wasn’t right because he knew 
what he ought to be when he was right 
and he held his weight there. 

He kept his hand on the belt, he kept 
pulling the belt tighter. 

“They got something coming out all 
the time,” he said. “Something new all 
the time.” 

The counter man nodded. 

“I got a card a couple weeks ago, 
and it says I’m gonna get married be- 
fore long.” 

He looked around. “What hap- 
pened ?”” 

“Nothing yet,” the counter man said. 
“But we got the date set, it’s all fixed.” 

“That’s great,” he said. “You're a 
lucky guy.” 

If he had one of those cards Sammy 
couldn’t tell him anything. 

“Maybe I’m lucky,” the counter man 
said. ‘Maybe I’m not.” 

“Well, you are,” he said. “You are.” 

He turned and went slowly over to 
the weighing machine; still it wasn’t 
easy for him to move, and his ribs 
burned where Regan had reached him. 

When he climbed on the platform 
and dropped a penny in the slot, a bell 
rang and a card fell cut into his hand. 
His hands came up quick and empty 
and he looked at the card. Then he 
lifted his glance and there was a round 
mirror and he could see the reflection 
of his face. 

The mirror was dirty and at first he 
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couldn’t see much. But he thought 
there was something in the mirror or 
something in his face that would tell 
him. He tried to figure it out careful 
and slow, the way he had tried to fig- 
ure things for a long time. The light 
hummed and he heard the bell still 
ringing. 

In the mirror something was behind 
him that he couldn’t see. It might have 
been the angle of the light that made 
him think something was there. He 
twisted his head, and then the thing 
stirred, and he saw it. 

With a slow and heavy movement 
he nodded somberly, as if to a final 
whisper. Then he lifted his fists and 
hit the mirror one-two with both hands, 
and the glass broke in a million pieces. 
When the glass broke, his face was 
gone. 

He walked to the door and behind 
him in the darkness he felt the counter 
man and the clerk edging close to him, 
and he knew he had done something 
he shouldn’t have done. 

Then he turned quick and the coun- 
ter man stopped behind him. 

“Luck, Ricardi,” the counter man 
said. 

“Yeah,” he said. ‘“Thanks.” 

Suddenly he reached the door and he 
ran out into the street and slammed the 
door shut behind him. He went fast 
down the street in the afternoon sun. 
He went down fast. 


WOODCUT 
by Eliza Gardiner 


The Reformation of Reform 


BLANCHARD W. MEANS 


N the past the great reforms which 
| stand out as landmarks of progress 
have been directed against the evils 
of oppression. Today the dominant 
temper for reform is too impatient to 
be satisfied with such apparently nega- 
tive endeavor. This change in objectives 
may seem desirable; yet whether or not 
it is really so depends upon the nature 
of reform itself. Reform is the exercise 
of enforced control for remaking things, 
or redirecting the activities of individ- 
uals. It is an attempt to make things 
better. Its aim is improvement. With- 
out such compulsory character, reform 
is empty, is indeed no reform at all, but 
merely resolution—remaining as inef- 
fectual as any New Year's day dream- 
ing. 

Now, granted power enough, it is 
possible to control the external activi- 
ties of men. It is possible to regulate 
the distribution of material things, in- 
cluding the provision of external con- 
ditions and instruments for the fulfill- 
ment of physical needs and desires. It 
is not possible, however, to control the 
minds of men, their thoughts and eval- 
uations—in a word their philosophy or 
outlook on life. At best, prescribed edu- 
cation and constant propaganda are in- 
direct and precarious instruments for 
spiritual dictation. You can easily legis- 
late a minimum wage for a man, but 
you cannot pass an enforceable law that 
he shall be happy. Reform is in essence 
compulsion which is inherently limited 
to the control of external activities and 
conditions. It is, however, more than 
this. It is compulsion directed toward 
improvement. 


What then is the proper objective of 
reform as such? The answer to this 
question depends upon the interpreta- 
tion which is given to making things 
better. If you consider the good to con- 
sist in a certain distribution of material 
things, together with a certain regula- 
tion of the external conditions for the 
physical fulfillment of needs and de- 
sires, then clearly the proper objective 
of reform is to provide this good. Com- 
pulsory control can achieve that. But if 
your idea of good is something which 
is inner and individual, the objective 
of reform can only be negative, directed 
toward the removal of oppressive con- 
ditions blocking the possible attainment 
of this good. 

Today we are quite clearly acting 
upon the first interpretation of good. 
When we talk of social justice and the 
more abundant life, we apparently 
mean a regulated readjustment so that 
every one will have a fair share in all 
the good things of life as they are so- 
cially provided. This idea of good may 
be roughly envisioned as two cars in 
every garage and a garage for at least 
every family, tender meat (imported 
from Poland or the Argentine) in every 
pot—all prepared on an electric stove 
in an “all-electric” home. Beyond such 
material ‘necessities,’ a reformed so- 
ciety may well provide ample leisure 
for amusing movies, together with 
healthful well-directed sports, or at the 
worst walks in the park—with or with- 
out moonlight as desired. And for those 
who have ability, there should be plen- 
ty of free books along with adequate 
facilities for study, research, or artistic 
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and musical creation. On some such 
lines as these the good life might be 
socially insured for all. 

All this—and even more—reform is 
potentially capable of regulating. But 
unfortunately this good which reform 
can provide constitutes merely the ex- 
ternal good things of life, and is not 
the true good of man. For him, as an 
individual personality, his distinctively 
human good is ultimately his own cre- 
ation. This means that reform cannot 
properly have the provision of good as 
an objective. It is limited to the nega- 
tive, or corrective function of seeking 
to bring about conditions in which the 
individual man is able to achieve it. 

The inner nature of human good ap- 
pears, first, in the self-creative nature 
of personality. Life is a continuous se- 
ries of over-lapping events which do 
not merely happen separately and 
which the individual does not simply 
experience one after another as an ac- 
tive spectator. The individual lives in 
the on-going process of events—but 
they are specialized events which are 
singled out and welded together into a 
self-centered whole. That is, the indi- 
vidual is clearly more than a sum of the 
particular happenings of his life. Those 
happenings which take place in his liv- 
ing, including goods which he desires 
and evils which he seeks to avoid, are 
evaluated by him in terms of each other 
and of his idea of life as a whole. The 
individual lives, not his stomach—not 
even his mind—but his whole being or 
personality, which is in, and yet is more 
than, his conflicting desires, needs, and 
interests. Good living as such is the de- 
sire and objective of this personality. 
Implicitly, at least, each man seeks a 
life-history which will be worthy. This 


is difficult philosophy, but the point of 
it is simple enough, and one clearly 
evident in everyday life. Man is more 
than his desires, and human good is the 
good of this “more,” which we call per- 
sonality. 

The consequence of this is that the 
reformer, absorbed in the many needs 
of man, loses his own true vision when 
he identifies good with externally pro- 
viding the good things of life. Thus no 
sociologically minded reformer can pro- 
vide for a man’s biological needs, feed 
him, find him a mate, satisfy his intel- 
lectual desires, read to him perhaps if 
there is time, and then justly call it a 
day with the comfortable conviction 
that he has provided this man’s good 
for him. Strangely enough, while hon- 
estly trying to help him, the reformer 
has deprived him of that inner initia- 
tive and evaluative choice which alone 
makes him distinctly human. By inter- 
preting good in terms of the fulfillment 
of needs, or the possession of distribu- 
table things, we interpret man as 
though he were merely a series of epi- 
sodic desire-events instead of the ration- 
al personality that he is. 

This inner personal character of hu- 
man good even the sincere reformer 
implicitly recognizes, both in his own 
motive to reform and in his attitude to- 
ward the motives of others. Thus the 
sincere reformer— not the one who 
would save the rich man by sharing his 
wealth without him, but the one hon- 
estly seeking the good of mankind— 
ordinarily desires for society a certain 
“just” distribution of the good things 
of life. In this he is not moved from 
personal desire for possession of life’s 
goods himself. Rather he seeks such a 
distribution because he honestly be- 
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lieves that, by securing it, he will be 
bringing the good into reality for oth- 
ers. And to this his own ideal of char- 
acter prompts him to aspire. That he 
may be helping others is freely asserted. 
But the good which he does is not the 
primary good which he implicitly recog- 
nizes and obeys. The good which he 
does is external—an altruistic service 
of help— while the good which he 
obeys is inner, an immediate impera- 
tive of personal character. 

This same personal character of hu- 
man good is vividly affirmed in the re- 
former's attitude toward his fellow 
men. No matter how important the ma- 
terial things of life may be, the true 
reformer is not primarily interested in 
the actual having of these things as 
such. His first concern is for a certain 
just distribution of them. That is his 
Cause. To the reformer the good man 
is the one who aligns himself with the 
Cause, working toward its ultimate at- 
tainment. The goodness of the good 
man is consequently the expression of 
a certain kind of personality, i.e. one 
which constitutes him a worker for the 
Cause. 

II 

Now while the reformer is perfectly 
correct in his affirmation of the inner 
character of human good, he is forced 
to vitiate it through a contradiction in- 
herent in his idea of reform. Human 
good on anybody’s terms means at least 
right activity rather than wrong. On the 
reformer’s terms right activity means 
working for a certain distribution of 
the good things of life. But when the 
approved distribution of these things is 
achieved, when the Cause is finally won, 
right action and thus human goodness 
disappear, since there is no longer any 
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need of working for the Cause. On 
these terms good itself requires evil. 
Even as the reformer works for his goal 
he must always be undoing his work as 
well, or at least be approving of the 
evil in his way; for only so is the good 
character of the worker for the cause 
developed, and his sheep sorted from 
the goats. Thus even as the reformer 
“liquidates” the goats, he must bless 
them too, for only because of them are 
his own comrades the fine characters 
which they are. Probably the presence 
of such self-contradiction in his ideal 
will not bother the ardent reformer 
very much. To the more reflective, how- 
ever, it is cause for serious thought as 
evidencing the basic character of re- 
form. 

While these two arguments just con- 
sidered are serious enough, the most 
significant difficulty yet remains: the 
conception of reform as the positive 
provision of human good through the 
dictatorial control of external circum- 
stances. The interpretation of good in 
terms of those things and conditions 
which can be externally provided, de- 
stroys the whole idea of good and thus 
denies its own justification. While the 
more abundant life and social justice 
are names with a legitimate appeal, 
when they are used to mean a certain 
forced distribution of the good things 
of life on the assumption that the prop- 
er provision of these constitutes the 
good of man, all rational imperativity 
for such good is destroyed. Their dis- 
tribution reduces to an unintelligible 
matter of brute force. 

The reason for this is that these good 
things of life, either as material things 
such as food, clothes, and cars—or as 
the satisfaction of desires and interests 
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such as hunger, sex or artistic creation 
—are good only as they are being pos- 
sessed. Literally they are good only to 
_the one actually experiencing them. The 
juicy steak eaten by my neighbor satis- 
fies his hunger, not mine. The beautiful 
maiden is no more than an inspiration 
as long as she remains unloved. Conse- 
quently the natural conclusion for every 
one is personally to achieve or acquire 
as many of these goods of life as is 
possible. And just here is the destruc- 
tive difficulty in any positive reform 
working for social security on the basis 
of these goods. It is the individual's 
possession of them, and not their equi- 
table distribution which is valued. In 
them there is no reason, no ground of 
obligation why any one individual 
should concern himself over the condi- 
tion of his fellow men as long as he 
himself has enough. On these terms no 
particular merit accrues to the man who 
succeeds, except the fact of his success. 
On this basis of good as the possession 
of the good things of life, there is no 
justice in a society where in practice a 
few have much and many have little. 
Equally there is no injustice. 

To this any normally sensitive mind 
will protest, asserting perhaps that a 
man who can enjoy a hearty meal while 
he sees a fellow creature starving is 
pretty contemptible. But while such a 
one is certainly contemptible, the justi- 
fication for condemning him is precise- 
ly the point in question. If the satisfac- 
tion of needs and of interests consti- 
tutes the good, then the man who has 
no interest in the welfare of his neigh- 
bors is quite correct himself in denying 
any imperative to help them. When 
our modern temper impatiently replies 
that how the man with plenty feels 
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about it is beside the point, the problem 
becomes clear and sharp. Whenever the 
good is interpreted as possessing the 
good things of life, their distribution 
becomes at once a mere matter of force. 
However disguised in constitutions or 
laws, a society constructed upon such 
an interpretation of good, rests upon a 
balance of forces and nothing more— 
a balance which may be upset by great- 
er forces at any time. In practice such 
a society has no real security, since its 
social restraints are not inner impera- 
tives of rational personality, but mere 
outer artificial agreements of expedien- 
cy—to be broken at will or opportunity. 
This is inevitable since, in envisioning 
the good in terms of possessions, such 
a society has in theory destroyed any 
objective distinction between right and 
wrong, thus leaving no imperatives for 
a rational man. 

The outcome of these three argu- 
ments is the conclusion that no rational 
man can accept an interpretation of 
good which thus denies his own ration- 
ality. Since this is the only kind of 
“good” that reform can positively and 
directly provide, it means the need of 
reforming reform, not only as to ob- 
jective, but perhaps even more as to 
method and temper. With betterment 
as the real meaning of reform, the true 
good of man can be its only legitimate 
objective. And this is found alone in 
the rational idea of right self-creation, 
as right-living by the individual him- 
self. While admitting, nay asserting 
that the good things of life are good, it 
remains that they are only so as part of 
a larger good of man. And this larger 
good the reformer cannot provide. The 
most that reform can do is to remove 
obstacles in the way of the individual's 
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attainment of his own good, by pro- 
hibiting exploitation and injustice wher- 
ever and however perpetuated. Sincere 
reformers who would be intelligent 
ought to envision an ideal of person- 
ality as their true purpose, and at the 
same time achieve the spirit of person- 
ality in their own effort and execution. 

Unfortunately enthusiasts for reform 
are not apt to recognize the radically 
courageous and progressive character 
of this view of man. They impatiently 
insist that, to the starving or even seri- 
ously hungry man, food is more impor- 
tant than any foolish prattle of person- 
ality. The well-fed intellectual prating 
about the glory of self-creation receives 
Scant sympathy from either sufferers or 
actively helping workers. This is justly 
so, as far as immediate aid is con- 
cerned. Those in real distress must be 
helped, upon any basis of human dig- 
nity and civilized understanding. But 
the view which envisions man as a 
spiritual as well as an animal being 
calls such aid by the proper name of 
help, rather than by the misleading one 
of social good. 

This justly immediate appeal, which 
need makes to human hearts, tends all 
too easily to be transformed into a sup- 
posed axiom of humanity that, what- 
ever the circumstances, “a man must 
live.” Like so many generalizations, this 
principle gains a specious plausibility 
from the half-truth that it contains. 
Clearly, upon my part as an individual, 
another man must live, in that I must 
not harm him to my own advantage. 
Yet for myself mere life is surely a 
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lowly, even an undignified desire. The 
rational desire of man is not for life 
alone but for a certain kind of living. 
And while oppression and exploitation 
are certainly evil, a reform which of- 
fers mass security at the expense of in- 
dividual dignity, initiative and freedom 
is offering a decidedly shoddy bargain. 
Certainly it is better for a man to live 
his manhood than to exist as a physical 
creature dictatorially provided for in 
terms of secure “cow philosophy.” 

Human nature is an awkward and 
unwieldy thing, partly rational—with 
approaches to the divine—but also ig- 
norant, or deep-seatedly irrational, if 
not definitely evil. Real progress in con- 
trast to mere external change is a mat- 
ter first of inner betterment. It can, un- 
fortunately, be neither legislated nor 
forced by revolution. Reform for a cer- 
tain enforced distribution of goods is 
one thing, and reform designed to ren- 
der conditions possible for the self- 
creating of personality is another. 

It is true that once it is seen that the 
worthwhileness of human living is a 
matter of self-creative personality, the 
enlightened reformer’s task becomes 
immeasurably more difficult. Instead of 
merely controlling external things his 
function becomes nothing short of the 
intrinsic betterment of himself and of 
his fellow men as socially self-respon- 
sible human individuals. This is the 
goal to be achieved in the reformation 
of reform and it is worth attaining. In 
its accomplishment, however, the whole 
problem of personality and character 
will need analysis and study. 


The Reformation of Reform: A Reply 


NORMAN BOARDMAN 


R. MEANS seems to be much 
M concerned over the trend 
which reform is taking at the 
present time. He thinks that true re- 
form is negative; that is, it consists of 
removing obstacles to the realization of 
an inner good, whereas the present 
tendency is positive in that it creates 
conditions for the enjoyment of exter- 
nal goods, if not good itself. This ar- 
gument is based upon a false separation 
of the inner and the outer and harks 
back to the issues between Kantianism 
and Utilitarianism. 

“Reform” with its emphasis upon ex- 
ternal conditions gives us the Utilitarian 
side of the argument, while “the re- 
formation’ with its emphasis upon in- 
ternal states gives us the Kantian side 
of the controversy. That we cannot leg- 
islate morality into people is well testi- 
fied to by the late “noble experiment,” 
but that it necessarily follows from this 
that we should not pay so much atten- 
tion to legislative matters is quite an- 
other question. Perhaps Mr. Means does 
not intend to imply this, and yet there 
can be no doubt but that the net im- 
pression of his article is to disparage 
external controls of conduct. Such con- 
trols have in them a coercive element 
that is itself destructive of morality. But 
may they not also have a creative aspect 
in guiding conduct into more social 
channels? If so, they would be no more 
coercive than any educative process. 

True enough, we cannot legislate that 
people be happy but we can legislate 


conditions which make it more possible 
for them to be happy, and this is not 
altogether a matter of negatively re- 
moving obstacles to the development of 
creative personalities but consists equal- 
ly of positively creating suitable condi- 
tions for the expression of those per- 
sonalities. There was a time when free- 
dom was also thought of primarily in 
negative terms, and it is all too often 
still thought of in such terms today. 
We are, however, beginning to realize 
that true freedom is positive; it consists 
of knowing how to do things as well 
as the mere absence of restraint in their 
doing. So it is with reform; yet Mr. 
Means would confine it to a negative 
role. If a laissez faire economics is no 
longer adequate to our problems, much 
less is a laissez faire morality capable 
of coping with our present-day situa- 
tion. Indeed it is the inadequacy of this 
laissez faire morality that renders lais- 
sez faire economics archaic. Mr. Means 
would have us return to the conception 
of government as an umpire, a concep- 
tion which has never been abandoned 
to any great extent excepting for a few 
regulative reforms here and there. He 
is afraid that we have already aban- 
doned it too much. 

One wonders if this proposed “‘re- 
formation of reform’ is a step back- 
ward or forward. No doubt there is 
much that is wrong with reform, but is 
the suggested reformation a step in the 
right direction? The answer to this 
question depends largely on whether 
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one is more Kantian or utilitarian in his 
ethics. If the former, he will sympa- 
thize with Mr. Means’ position; if the 
latter, he will probably have a tendency 
to pay it but slight respect. Being nei- 
ther of these myself, I look upon the 
issue as not so much having been set- 
tled as simply outgrown. As Dewey and 
‘Tufts have so well said: ‘Neither the 
inner apart from the outer nor the 
outer apart from the inner has any vol- 
untary or moral quality at all. The 
former is mere passing sentimentality 
or reverie; the latter is mere accident or 
luck.” 


II 

I suspect that what ails Mr. Means 
is that he is too good a Christian. This 
is evidenced not only by his placing 
morality in internal states of a creative 
personality but by his fear that morality 
be lost if we overcome too much evil 
with good. For some two thousand years 
now we have been told that what we 
needed most were “pure motives” and 
“clean hearts” and yet, oddly enough, 
the world seems to be in quite as bad 
a mess as it has ever been. That there 
is an element of truth in Kant’s “Good 
Will” is readily conceded but that it 
does any particular good to preach this 
good will unless that same good will 
can express itself and still survive is 
extremely open to question. We can go 
on preaching Christianity from now un- 
til doomsday, but unless we can build 
institutions that reflect this good will, 
such preaching will not be very ef- 
fective. It has not been so in the past 
and there is no evidence that it will be 
any more so in the future. Essential as 
this good will may be as a factor in 
making a better world, when isolated 


from the social institutions through 
which it must express itself, it becomes 
impotent so far as social action is con- 
cerned. And the same is true of the 
“creative personality” in which Mr. 
Means finds his ultimate good. Even 
creative personalities cannot operate in 
a social vacuum. 

Nor need we be much concerned 
over the fact that good implies evil in 
the world. This is one of the classical 
arguments attempting to explain evil 
to those who sometimes doubt the ways 
of a beneficent Providence. Granted 
that we could not appreciate the good 
without experiencing the bad, it does 
not follow that we need to have the 
bad in quite the disproportionate doses 
that we sometimes get it. Unless we are 
quite stupid we do not need quite such 
an overwhelming amount of evil in or- 
der to appreciate the good. If this argu- 
ment is to hold, the world must have 
been made for morons. No wonder we 
have so many of them! 

Utopia is not so near that too much 
solicitude need be felt over the disap- 
pearance of morality because there will 
be no evils to overcome. Furthermore, 
such solicitude can only be felt when 
some fixed goal is realized. Since life is 
a dynamic affair, no matter what stage 
of perfection may be reached in its ad- 
justive processes, intelligence can al- 
ways conceive of something better to- 
ward which moral beings may strive. 
Good and evil are relative terms and so 
is perfection, for that matter. No, we 
need not be too deeply distressed be- 
cause some evils disappear in the pro- 
cess of the realization of the good. 

Finally, Mr. Means takes refuge in 
the rational aspects of a creative per- 
sonality. Here it is that he locates mor- 
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ality. Without the internal sanction of 
reason, the good would always be pre- 
carious. It would be subject to a mere 
balance of forces and would be contin- 
gent upon the strength of such contend- 
ing forces. It is only the sanction of 
reason that keeps might from becoming 
right. Reason does indeed have a glori- 
ous function to perform, but can it per- 
form it any better for Mr. Means than 
it did for Immanuel Kant? 

This reason has a superhuman task 
to perform. Although it is what makes 
man man, as it is for Aristotle, it seems 
to have an extra natural prerogative 
about it, one that is far from human. 
The source of its sanctions is not dis- 
closed but a supernatural origin of this 
authority is suspiciously implied. Like 
Kant’s Reason, this reason of the cre- 
ative personality possesses authority, 
and like his Reason, it is also divorced 
from desire. Like Kant’s desire, desire 
here is particular and private. The same 
criticism that has been leveled against 
Kant at this point will apply to Mr. 
Means. Reason is so divorced from de- 
sire that it is powerless to influence it. 
Again the attempt to dignify morality 
by placing it on a pedestal has only 
rendered it impotent. 

Inquiry into the nature of this sanc- 
tion of reason is also pertinent to the 
discussion. Although internal, it may 
have as large a coercive element about 
it as the external regulations of reform 
to which Mr. Means objects. And if it 
does have a divine sanction of some 
kind, it may be even more coercive so 
far as the conduct of others is con- 
cerned. For what greater coercion is 
there for others than that arising from 
an individual who is suffering from di- 
vine intuitions ? 
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This brings us to the crux of the 
matter. Curiously enough, Mr. Means 
started out by stressing the importance 
of internal sanctions; yet he is not satis- 
fied until he finds a reason that is so 
detached from desire that it cannot fail 
to have a coercive element about it. He 
is not willing to come over to a sanc- 
tionless morality. He fails to recognize 
that moral values as well as moral 
standards arise in a social process and it 
is this process that gives them what va- 
lidity they have. If such sanction does 
not have the weight of authority of an 
absolute reason or the power of an ex- 
ternal sovereignty back of it, it does 
nevertheless give morality a dignity that 
it could not otherwise possess. Perhaps 
a sanctionless morality is the only one 
worthy of a truly creative personality. 
In fact anything else would only render 
that personality uncreative. 

Morality loses nothing in dignity 
when it gets tied up with social forces. 
Moral insight is only one force among 
many others that are operating in so- 
ciety today. If it is to win, it will only 
be as it suffuses itself among them. It 
is not something independent of them 
but consists largely of understanding 
them and, in turn, directing them into 
socially useful channels. We might as 
well recognize that moral values, like 
other values, are not eternal and im- 
perishable. They are contingent upon 
forces operating in society at any given 
time. Much more will be gained in 
making them secure by understanding 
and controlling social, political, and 
economic forces than by attempting to 
make the moral something apart from 
these forces and then resting on the il- 
lusion of security. 
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The real difficulty with reform is 
that it does not go far enough; it is 
only a piecemeal affair. It consists of 
plugging things up here and patching 
things up there. We would not think 
of keeping on patching up and plug- 
ging up an old car that simply would 
not run. We would scrap it and get a 
new one. Yet our economic car is even 
worse than the famous Coolidge car. 
It not only ‘does not choose to run” 
but it simply refuses to run. It is worse 
than the proverbial army mule. There 
is not much point in trying to reform a 
mule. 

Perhaps no one knew both reformers 
and politicians better than that master 
muckraker Lincoln Steffens. After many 
personal interviews with machine poli- 
ticians, Steffens came to have more re- 
spect for them than he did for the re- 
formers. ‘The crooked politicians,” he 
felt, ‘‘are at least ‘honest crooks.’’’ We 
have seen one reform administration 
after another arise, only to succumb to 
the corrupting influences of politics or 
go out of power. This is because they 
cannot go very far with their so-called 
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“reforms” without soon stepping on 
the toes of the “honorable” and “re- 
spectable’” elements of society. It 
should, however, be remembered that 
it takes two parties to transact a cor- 
ruption. If politics is corrupt it is sim- 
ply because it reflects the ethical stand- 
ards of the business and industrial re- 
gimes that support it. 

Inadequate as reform may be, it 
doubtless is better than nothing. Yet 
the tragic part of the present situation 
is that even reform is losing out. The 
palliative measures of reform are too 
much for many of the honored and re- 
spected members of society. They would 
rather stew in their own corruptive 
juices. This is indeed a poor time to 
talk about reforming reform when re- 
form itself is having to crawl into its 
shell and merely try to hold fast the 
few gains that have been made, to say 
nothing of going ahead. Mr. Means’ 
proposal plays right into the hands of 
those who profit most from the status 
quo. When reform is directed internal- 
ly, it becomes respectable, for it is then 
quite a harmless pursuit. 


The 


Scar 


KATHLEEN SUTTON 


E were all brothers, pictured 

\) \ with show-card skill in blue 

denim and carrying shining 
lunch pails, marching shoulder to 
shoulder toward the rising sun. We 
were the workers, the backbone of 
America, massed into a great power 
against injustice, resisting with the 
courage born of faith and conviction 
the tear gas and machine-gun bullets of 
our sleek and well-fed enemies. 

This I was told, first by the men ad- 
dressing the Student Union during my 
one year in college, and later by other 
men speaking in the Labor Hall to the 
mill workers of the town. And this I 
believed ardently, proud of my small 
importance in a glorious movement tak- 
ing the world like a flood tide. It gave 
me renewed endurance, like a stiff shot 
of whisky will on a cold night, to say 
“Brother!” under my breath to the guy 
sweating next to me over the huge coils 
of rope the company manufactured. 
And it was sweet to whisper “Com- 
rade!” to the pale but laughing girls in 
blue cotton uniforms, their hair dusted 
with cotton lint, pouring from the spin- 
ning room. 

Perhaps I believed it more because I 
hadn’t always belonged. I wasn’t raised 
in the mill as the others had been. My 
dad was a white collar man. That is, 
he worked in an office, humped over 
his books day after day, year after year, 
till he never stood up straight any more 
and he had to save his eyes, so he 
couldn’t read at night or go to a movie. 


And all the time knowing he was get- 
ting nowhere, that there never would 
be more than the four five-dollar bills 
in his pay envelope—and maybe not 
that always. It was a hell of a thing, I 
thought. It made the mill job, working 
side by side with those you knew were 
with you to the last fight, look like pure 
gravy. 

There were only the two of us, after 
my mother died. I was sixteen then, 
and I loved my mother. But all during 
the final service at the cemetery, I was 
aware only of Dad—a shrunken, bent 
little man standing with bowed head 
against the wind and the rain, thinking 
God knew what, though imagination 
worded it for me. ‘I did what I could,” 
I fancied him saying to her, silently, as 
the coffin was lowered into the grave. 
“I wanted to be big in your eyes; I 
wanted to give you peace and security. 
I'm sorry. I’m sorry.” My throat ached 
when I pictured him as he must have 
been once, chin lifted, his eyes bright, 
as with her hand in his he had looked 
confidently into the future. 

I wanted to quit school right then 
and get a job, just to show him I under- 
stood and was standing by. At least this 
was how I rationalized it. Looking back, 
I know I had been considerably influ- 
enced by a fiery little redhead named 
Cherry Vale who sat near me in history 
class. She was scornful as hell of the 
“upper classes” and had the devil’s own 
spunk in defending her opinions. Final- 
ly she had a run-in with the teacher 
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about the old trade guilds and had been 
suspended. Someway I lost respect for 
a system that would fire a kid for think- 
ing. 
‘But Dad wouldn’t listen to me. He 
had an idea I must go to college. “I’ve 
got a little something in the bank,” he 
said shyly, ‘‘and you're smart, Bill. You 
can get a scholarship, maybe — and 
sometimes there are jobs that help out.” 

I couldn’t disappoint him. I went 
back to math and English and science, 
and eventually graduated with highest 
honors. One of the men’s clubs got in- 
terested and helped out, and I got a job 
waiting on table at the U. That year 
meant a lot to Dad; I saw it in his eyes 
when I came home for the Christmas 
holidays. I had never seen them quite 
so bright, and there was a new light- 
ness in his step. It was a wonderful 
year for us both. 

And then, the very week I returned 
for the summer vacation, he died—qui- 
etly—in his sleep. 

It was strange to be alone. But what 
made me sickest was when his savings 
account was turned over to me. A dol- 
lar, two dollars, at a time, he had ac- 
cumulated twelve hundred in all over 
a space of twenty years. Twelve hun- 
dred milestones of privation and sacri- 
fice—to send his son to college. And I 
thought of the boys I had known at the 
University—irresponsible for the most 
part, dressed with expensive careless- 
ness, with easy hearts and minds seiz- 
ing all the fun and comradeship of 
college life. Only now, somehow, it 
didn’t seem like real comradeship. The 
significance was too slight. 

It was luck I got the job in the ship- 
ping room down at the cordage mill. It 
was just after the first depression when 


things were picking up a bit, and | 
guess the manager liked my looks. | 
was pretty husky, with big hands and 
broad shoulders. “Can you handle 
weight — two to three hundred 
pounds?” he asked. ‘‘Sure,” I said, and 
that was all there was to it. 

There was only one union in the mill 
then, and I joined up, feeling proud 
and important like I said. I won't say 
which union it was, because I don’t 
want any more trouble. But the compa- 
ny had a contract with them agreeing 
not to close the mill in any circum- 
stances as long as the hands didn’t go 
out on strike. The major points of 
wages and hours had already been set- 
tled, and this was just to prevent riot- 
ing like they had had once before. 

I was happy enough in the mill. And 
then one day, to my surprise and de- 
light, Cherry Vale came to work in the 
spinning room. I hadn’t seen her since 
she had been kicked out of school for 
championing the guild workers, but she 
looked just the same only better. Her 
red-gold hair shone just as brightly, 
and the old green lights flicked through 
her brown eyes whenever she got mad 
just as it used to. For here she was, as 
fiery as ever, and doing her best, I 
learned with some trepidation, to or- 
ganize a rival union in the mill. 

We took to each other like long-lost 
pals. “So college didn’t make you 
ashamed to use them beefy hands of 
yours?” she kidded me. And I made 
her cheeks redden by asking how she 
knew I'd been to college. “Oh, I kind 
of kept up with you,” she confessed— 
and that’s the way it was. 

Some of the hands said she was a 
paid organizer, but I knew her well 
enough to be sure that money, if she 
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actually got any, wouldn’t have been 
enough in itself. She thoroughly be- 
lieved in what she was doing. But it is 
a bad thing when any group divides 
against itself. It was bad now, and I 
tried to tell her so. We had been meet- 
ing every afternoon at the gate and 
walking home together. “Why don’t 
you lay off, Cherry?” I asked her. 
“We've got a contract here—we're paid 
more than the hands in the other mills 
in town. Why do you want to stir up 
trouble ?”’ 

“I ain’t trying to stir up trouble, 
Bill,’ she told me, her eyes alight as if 
they were seeing strange glory far off, 
yet not too awfully far at that. I knew 
instinctively what she was seeing. 
Young men and young women, shoulder 
to shoulder... “It’s you and your 
union that’s wrong. It ain’t right. . .” 

She went on arguing, and seeing her 
so brave and earnest, a little thing with 
coppery hair and the faith of a Chris- 
tian martyr, made me wish I was on her 
side of the fence. But instead, I felt let 
down, as if mud had suddenly been 
spattered over my own golden vision. 
Comrade. Brother. What did the words 
mean? Here was a whole mill dividing 
against itself, with hatred and despair 
growing in the breasts of those who 
should have been standing together in 
the peace of common understanding. 

“Don’t, Cherry,” I begged one night. 
We were lagging along a woodsy path 
in the late spring. Honeysuckle was 
fragrant everywhere, and the moon- 
light trickled softly through the pines 
and dogwoods. Suddenly I took her in 
my arms and held her to me with a 
passion I don’t think she quite under- 
stood. “Cherry,” I whispered, and 
kissed her, hard. We belonged together, 
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Cherry and I. I tried to make her see it. 

But I couldn’t, then. She believed in 
her vision. And enough of the hands 
were persuaded by her vitality and fiery 
talk to desert the one and join up with 
the other. The conflict grew hotter rap- 
idly, with both unions promising more 
and more, and all the time defeating 
their ends by splitting the ranks of the 
workers. In an effort to quash the dis- 
sension, the company finally laid off 
twelve of the opposing union, Cherry 
included. 

It was inevitable, of course, that 
Cherry’s followers should rally around 
her and declare a strike. Our side, you 
will remember, was under contract not 
to walk out. With the “‘recession’’ set- 
ting in, a lot of the mills were cutting 
wages already, and if we broke the con- 
tract every point we had fought for 
would have been blasted to bits. The 
mill, too, was helpless. If they closed, 
it meant a long siege of trouble. If they 
stayed open . . . as they did... 

I shall never forget it. The day was 
warm and sunny. A mocker had waked 
me, singing outside my window till I 
thought he’d burst his throat. Funny, 
isn’t it, to remember that, after a day 
of blackest hell? As soon as I reached 
the mill I knew we were in for it. The 
gates weren't open yet, but everybody 
was on hand just waiting, their faces 
angry and set, this group determined to 
work, and the other equally determined 
they shouldn’t. 

At last the watchman crossed the 
yard, reluctantly I thought, and un- 
locked the gates. It was the signal for 
what I hope never to see or be a part 
of again. Girls tearing at each other 
like fiends, scratching, clutching hand- 
fuls of hair, lifting knives that flashed 
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sharply in the sun. Men with hard fists, 
tumbling, a hand on a bare throat, blue 
denim in ragged strips. Police whistles 
. tear gas. God! I had a black eye 
and a bloody nose when I saw about 
ten girls jump on Cherry and drag her, 
fighting like a wildcat, away from the 
gate she had been attempting to shut. 
I tried to reach her. There was a knife 
. it slit her face... A copper 
clubbed me and I sank into a dark 
agony of suspense and fear and help- 
lessness against it all. Helplessness and 
despair, and deep in my heart the shat- 
tered fragments of a golden vision. 

The rioting was ended when I was 
released from the hospital. I asked for 
Cherry at once, but they wouldn't let 
me see her. They told me she would be 
all right, though. “She'll have a scar; 
that’s all.”” The nurse smiled cheerfully, 
as if she didn’t notice the sharp twist 
my mouth was taking. A scar, that was 
all! 

Outside, I learned that fifteen men 
had been jailed for rioting and carrying 
concealed weapons. The fines were 
heavy. The others had gone home, at 
the mayor's suggestion, to cool off for 
a few days. It settled itself somehow, 
temporarily. But not for Cherry and 
me. It is not settled for us, because we 
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are smart and can think about things a 
lot don’t understand. 

I see my wife with an ugly white scar 
down her face—a scar unblessed by any 
symbolic beauty of justice and good. It 
is a mark of greed and envy, selfishness 
and unwillingness of important men, 
who hold in their hands the trust and 
loyalty of an entire people, to yield an 
ounce of personal power and leader- 
ship for the total good. 

Cherry did not want to acknowledge 
this at first, even after the trouble. 
Neither had I, fighting against it a 
long, wakeful night. But when we 
pooled our illusions, cancelling one 
with another, what was there left? 

It was this that destroyed our last 
hope and sent us to another town to 
live. But we still often wonder about 
our children, and their children, and if 
ever they will know as truth what we 
merely glimpsed, though it doesn’t seem 
likely. And sometimes we think about 
words, which are queer things. There 
is so much emotion wrapped up in the 
mere sound of them, the real import, 
or lack of it, often escapes us. 

Brother. Comrade. A scat running 
lividly, not down Cherry's face, but 
across a golden vision spattered with 
mud and blood the world over. 


Truth in Biography: Berlioz 


JACQUES BARZUN 


like a detective story: a few 

clues are handled, a few wit- 
nesses examined, and from them a 
complicated series of events is recon- 
structed. The pleasure of the chase is 
in it. Unfortunately the analogy con- 
ceals a trap. Because we are dealing 
with clues and witnesses, it is easy to 
think that we are pursuing a criminal. 
We then no longer discover our sub- 
ject’s motives; we catch him in the act. 
If we are tempted to excuse a fault, 
we resist as if asked to compound a 
felony. The consequence is that just as 
our grandfathers ran the risk of wor- 
shipping every famous man as a hero, 
so we, after half a century of debunk- 
ing, run the risk of taking fame itself 
as a sure sign of moral and mental 
turpitude. All our swans, because they 
are swans, must be geese. 

The fashion once established, each 
new biographic fantasia woven around 
some famous name (Byron is still the 
best) must lure the reader by promis- 
ing him the antics of genius, and then 
satisfy his craving by seeing to it that 
genius shall perform as required. The 
clerk, the misunderstood man of busi- 
ness, the disappointed intellectual, all 
rise from the reading of such books 
pleasantly refreshed and thanking their 
stars that they, at any rate, are no 
Byron, no Swift, no Wagner. 

It is not my purpose here to go into 
the why of this aberration, but rather 
to make concrete the many-sided prob- 
lem it raises for the teacher, critic, or 
biographer, by taking a subject who il- 
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lustrates its difficulties, the French com- 
poser Hector Berlioz. When I men- 
tioned to one of the shrewdest of our 
literary critics that I was working on a 
life of Berlioz, he said: “A wonderful 
subject—only don’t write about his mu- 
sic.” When I spoke of the same enter- 
prise to a well-known composer, he 
said: “A wonderful subject—if you 
only stick to his music and forget about 
his life.” The technicians will read mu- 
sical (or poetical or pictorial) criticism; 
the general reader wants thrills and 
what it deceptively calls a portrait. Both 
groups, moreover, expect a new biogra- 
phy to confirm their previous ideas, 
gathered from hearsay or casual read- 
ing and treasured like gossip. 

In the Berlioz “literature” are all the 
materials for a credible biography, but 
the pieces of it are so scattered, tucked 
away, or stuck upside down in an en- 
veloping mass of fantasy, that no casual 
or even well-informed reader can be 
blamed for accepting as real the pseudo- 
Berlioz of biography and romance. 
What has happened is that the clues 
and witnesses have been misread and 
misinterpreted in the light of false prin- 
ciples, for the self-indulgence of read- 
ers and musicologists. 


II 

Up to a point this self-indulgence is 
legitimate. It is fun to read about a 
man who, as we are told, “is the very 
stuff and substance of the Romantic 
Movement,” who “revolutionized music 
and created the modern orchestra,” and 
who fought for his ideas in the com- 
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pany of men like Schumann, Liszt, 
Chopin, Paganini, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, von Bilow, Delacroix, Victor 
Hugo, George Sand, Gautier, Balzac, 
and Flaubert—to mention only the best- 
known of the period. If we add to this 
a rich literary output as music critic and 
writer of entertaining artistic fictions; 
herculean labors as one of the first 
great orchestra conductors, the militant 
championing of the music of Beet- 
hoven, Weber, and Gluck; and a deep 
personal influence reaching to the four 
corners of Europe as an opponent of 
philistinism and academicism, Berlioz 
deserves attention proportionate to the 
commotion he created while alive. Add 
again a temperament combining fire 
with conscious purpose, a great capacity 
for love and hate, with wit to salt his 
words and a rare sense of humor about 
himself, and you have a figure who 
will justify the reading and writing of 
many another book. Note in passing 
that in all this I have not mentioned 
the musical monuments which, beauti- 
ful or ugly as they may be thought, he 
found time and strength to erect in the 
midst of his headlong career. 

Now we may ask in virtue of what 
biographical principle these facts of a 
productive life are made to yield a Ber- 
lioz who was emotionally unstable, ego- 
tistical, undisciplined; musically un- 
trained and incompetent; who thought 
himself the greatest composer of all 
time; who lived a disordered, purpose- 
less, and wayward life, hating every- 
body and incurring universal ridicule— 
a genius, to be sure, but one pathetical- 
ly deceived about himself, the world, 
and his true place in it. 

The question is not one of opinion 
but of fact. The world being what it 
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is, can a man who successfully organ- 
izes and conducts a musical festival like 
that of the Paris Exposition of 1844, be 
a disorganized and incompetent man? 
Logic being what it is, can a man who 
repeatedly says that “Beethoven has 
everything,” who plays him again and 
again to a reluctant public, and prints 
detailed analyses of the nine sympho- 
nies, and who also admires dozens of 
other composers, living and dead—can 
such a man be held the most self-cen- 
tered and conceited musician the world 
has even seen? The art of music being 
what it is, can a man who enjoyed the 
love and respect of all the performers 
who worked under him, who was con- 
sulted by instrument makers and sat on 
musical juries; who was spoken of by 
Wagner as an “immense musical intel- 
ligence’’; who has aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the majority of great composers 
from Schumann a hundred years ago 
down to Hugo Wolf, Busoni, and Van 
Dieren in our own day—can this man 
have been a musical ignoramus? 

The first principle of biography, 
whether it deal with a musician or a 
military man, is obviously, “by their 
fruits shall ye know them.” It is the 
principle Lincoln used to confound 
Grant's enemies: if drinking whiskey 
wins victories, let all the generals be 
given a pint of Scotch. But Grant was 
not a drunkard who happened to win 
battles. He was a military genius who 
happened to drink. Similarly, all our 
victims of biography are not idlers and 
profligates who were great artists on 
the side. They were artists whose char- 
acters were marred by adventitious ele- 
ments precisely like certain other peo- 
ple that we all know. Daily and hourly 
to commit the fallacy of accident, is the 
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first great cause of defective biograph- 
ical tradition, and it is an evil that 
amounts to far more than a mere per- 
sonal “injustice” to Berlioz, Coleridge, 
or anybody else. It warps history, de- 
grades art, and makes complacent hum- 
bugs of us all when we ought to be 
modest seekers after truth and grateful 
beholders of the genius of mankind. 

Often, no doubt, it is because we 
seek a certain kind of truth that we be- 
come biographical vandals. In our 
eagerness to find the ‘‘cause’’ of indi- 
vidual achievements we pounce upon 
the nearest clue that suggests physical 
or psychological factors at work. Near- 
ly all the so-called psychoanalytic criti- 
cism of the present day is of that sort. 
It uses the words ‘neurotic,’ ‘hysterical,’ 
‘psychopathic’ in the naive belief that 
they are explanations. Unfortunately, 
these words not only do not explain but 
they are generally used ignorantly. To 
call Berlioz hysterical (as does his latest 
biographer) is easy on the basis of cer- 
tain passages of the Memoirs, but this 
diagnosis at the fourth remove ought 
not to be made by a writer for whom 
hysteria is only a more impressive word 
for excitement. It so happens that Ber- 
lioz’s nervous excitement was not hys- 
terical, and that genuine hysterical pa- 
tients are often known by their unnatu- 
ral calm. 

Does it follow that we must simply 
record what we can of a man’s life, 
shaking our head over its mystery, and 
letting the facts speak for themselves ? 
Would this be more scientific than the 
pseudo-science of biographical psycho- 
analysis? Not a bit of it. The facts ob- 
viously do not speak for themselves. 
They remain dumb and meaningless 
until they are organized and interpreted. 


We must remember Sherlock Holmes 
and our detective analogy. Watson sees 
everything that Holmes sees, but only 
Holmes understands. This means using 
not only creative ability but standards 
of judgment. So much is commonly 
agreed. Dispute begins when the stand- 
ards are enunciated and applied. 

In theory, the standard for judging a 
man’s work ought to be derived from 
his own expressed or implied inten- 
tions. We must not blame the explorer 
for his bad grammar, nor be scornful, 
as some affect to be, because Berlioz 
did not engage in politics. Even within 
a man’s professed limits, biographers 
can err—witness those delusive ‘‘sum- 
maries” in which it is said that Walt 
Whitman had not Wordsworth’s natu- 
ral piety, Keat’s word magic, Shelley's 
idealism, or Emerson’s conciseness. 
Why not add W. S. Gilbert’s trick rim- 
ing and Tennyson’s income? In a critic- 
al “life” we want to know what a man 
had and was, not the endless might- 
have-beens that the finite creature en- 
tirely missed. 

Moreover, the effect of such com- 
parisons is esthetically and psycholog- 
ically bad: they seem to leave Whitman 
holding but a leaf of grass between his 
fingers while all the other poets stand 
by, richly endowed. They vitiate the 
sense of proper comparison, which says 
that only those things should be com- 
pared which are roughly identical ex- 
cept in respect of the quality under 
comparison. To the discriminating crit- 
ic, for instance, it is not enough that 
Thackeray and Tolstoy are both novel- 
ists. They are at opposite poles and 
must be described as separate entities. 
But Thackeray and Meredith, as novel- 
ists similarly concerned with social life 
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—and that chiefly in English drawing- 
rooms—can be fruitful subjects of com- 
parison. 

These negative principles are not to 
be applied with inflexible rigor. They 
serve merely to prevent the too-common 
biographical scrambling of oddities and 
insights, the confusion of origins with 
results. In a man who was a worker, 
we must start with the work and pass 
judgment upon that. Much work or 
great work means a great worker, 
whether he accomplished it at a desk 
like Scott, or in bed like Mark Twain. 
The desk and the bed must not be meta- 
morphosed into criteria of literary or 
moral judgment. 


Ill 

But the task still remains of judging 
a man apart from his work and of de- 
scribing his conduct fairly, in its trivial 
or significant aspects. It is here that the 
biographer is most tempted and conse- 
quently most fallible. It is so easy to 
bring together a striking instance, a 
curious detail, a ludicrous act, and call 
the resulting still-life a portrait. Be- 
sides, the melodramatic instinct loves 
to see in the lift of an eyebrow at a 
crucial moment the key to human char- 
acter. All this is pure quackery. We are 
bound to judge conduct by the social 
standards we accept; hence we must be 
aware of what they are and state them 
openly. At the same time we must 
recognize that events are many-faceted 
and that we are in honor bound to 
judge a man by the prevailing tendency 
of his acts, not by a single incident that 
we happen to think amusing or deroga- 
tory. 

Reverting to Berlioz as our case- 
study, we may say or imply that ingrati- 


tude is a vice; but when it comes to de- 
ciding whether Berlioz’s relations with 
Liszt display ingratitude, it is not 
enough to say (as some have done) 
that Liszt gave loyal friendship and 
help, while Berlioz deplored his friend's 
music and ultimately “dropped” him on 
account of Wagner. Two fallacies are 
committed here—logic is violated and 
the facts are over-condensed. We must 
correct the first by asking ourselves 
whether we consider it a part of the 
rules of friendship that whatever one 
friend does shall be admired by the 
other—a palpable absurdity. Berlioz 
was in no way bound to admire Liszt's 
music. He was only bound not to be 
offensive about expressing his disap- 
proval, a rule of courtesy which he un- 
failingly observed. Indeed, so just was 
his critical sense, that in the reverse in- 
stance of Mendelssohn, who openly dis- 
liked Berlioz’s music, Berlioz never de- 
parted from feeling friendship for the 
man or genuine admiration for his mu- 
sic. In a word, music and friendship 
are independent functions of the human 
animal. 

As for the “dropping” of Liszt after 
a long and mutually helpful friendship, 
the facts are as stated, but with such 
gaps as to alter the whole complexion 
of the affair. First of all Liszt was the 
deserter, in body and spirit, in that he 
became the exclusive guide, helper, and 
friend of Wagner. He had a perfect 
right to change his allegiance, but when 
it came to enlisting Berlioz in the new 
crusade difficulties necessarily ensued. 
We have it on Liszt’s own authority 
that no quarrel but only coolness super- 
vened, because Berlioz would not agree 
that Wagner’s music “surpassed that of 
the whole modern school, including 
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Weber and Beethoven.” It was in fact 
rather naive of Liszt to expect that Ber- 
lioz, past the age of 50, would re- 
nounce Beethoven and Weber, not to 
mention his own sizable output, and 
consider it all a mere “preparation” for 
Wagner. Nor should we forget that 
Wagner was not the Wagner we know, 
but a man who had not yet composed 
the Ring, Parsifal, or Die Meistersinger. 
In short, a friend’s opinions, like a 
friend’s music, are not to be accepted 
on compulsion lest one be disloyal, nor 
indeed to be put anywhere on the bal- 
ance sheet of gratitude. 

Clearly, when we try to put a fluid 
and dynamic thing like life between the 
covers of a book—or as publishers’ 
slang funereally has it, “between 
boards” —we begin by altering all the 
time-and-space relationships. A para- 
gtaph represents a decade, or a love 
affair of six months’ duration; it set- 
tles a question of loyalty or ingratitude 
on the basis of three documents and a 
good hunch, never suspecting that any 
links are missing, or worse yet, that the 
chain of reasoning starts from one ac- 
cepted social standard and ends up with 
another, as in the irrelevant assumption 
that the friends of music must neces- 
sarily like the music of their friends. 

It was first pointed out by the great- 
est English authority on Berlioz', that 
most current opinions of the composer 
were based on a blurred impression of 
what he relates in his Memoirs as hap- 
pening in his twenties. Helped by the 
thin logic that the child is father to the 
man, it follows that what Berlioz 
seemed in his twenties is true of his 
forties, fifties, and sixties. The lesson 
for us is that when we have carefully 

1Tom S. Wotton, Hector Berlioz, Oxford Press. 


conned over our standards of art and 
morals, when we have taken care not to 
telescope the years or vulgarize the in- 
tentions of complex human beings, we 
are still at the mercy of two biassing 
elements — words and _provincialism. 
There is a provincialism of period, as 
well as of place, and it is much more 
difficult to overcome. Who does not see 
that in our day we are never so natural- 
ly and righteously provincial as when 
discussing Romanticism? To our eyes 
the early nineteenth century has not yet 
become quaint and classical; it is still 
in the middle distance and profoundly 
irritating. It irritates us chiefly by its 
vocabulary, which we mistake for an 
attitude towards life; and by its pur- 
poses, which we mistake for affecta- 
tions. 

In these circumstances, any character 
who belongs to the period, like Berlioz, 
must be translated as it were out of his 
own words into ours. For it is true that 
he reveals, particularly in his youthful 
and autobiographical writings, the use 
and abuse of the period-vocabulary. It 
is a defect, no doubt, but since it is an 
historical constant, which applies as 
much to Addison as it will to T. S. 
Eliot, we must not let it paralyze our 
judgment. If we get closer to the main 
objects of Berlioz’s life—music, art, in- 
tellectual honesty— we notice with 
pleasure that far from being the exces- 
sive and violent squanderer of adjec- 
tives that he is thought to be, he is on 
the contrary master of an utterance re- 
markably adequate to the occasion. 
Read, for example, his Nine Sympho- 
nies of Beethoven or his piece on the 
mediums who were trying to get a post- 
humous sonata from that composer by 
table-tipping; or best of all, consult the 
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Short passage in the Memoirs where 
Berlioz judges and characterizes his 
Own music: sober, pointed, exact, are 
the only words to describe a style which 
there truly reflects an individual and 
not a period attitude. 

When we have learned a man’s words 
(noting by the way that whole modern 
nations use ‘awful,’ furchtbar or épouv- 
antable to describe an uncomfortable 
draft of air upon the neck) we must 
likewise persuade ourselves that the 
more sensitive an artist is, the greater 
will slight differences seem to him, and, 
usually, the wider will his range of per- 
ceptions be. To us, a sense of propor- 
tion may well be the ability to see things 
in an average, normal, institutional 
way; but we go to the man of genius 
presumably because his sense of pro- 
portion enables him to feel and convey 
the difference between an ant-hill and 
the Alps. At times, indeed, he may 
liken the ocean to a drop of water; but 
that is again for the purpose of making 
us forget our utilitarian scale and mak- 
ing us adopt another, whose utility 
serves a neglected part of our nature. 

Rising from these particulars to our 
final conclusion, we must assert what 
no one questions in theory and every- 
body violates in practice, to wit, that 
the complexity of life, taken both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, is greater 
than our documentary, chronological, 
and critical schemes allow for. The 
clues and witnesses are, to begin with, 


very numerous, taken as brute facts by 
themselves. But they are, even so, a 
vast oversimplification of the past. 
There are available for Berlioz’s ma- 
ture life an average of one document a 
week. But huge as this harvest of clues 
may seem, it is not enough. The Ariad- 
ne’s thread is missing. It is found in no 
letter, no archive, no encyclopedia. It 
must be spun from one’s inner con- 
sciousness, at great risk of error, and 
in fear and trembling of cocksureness 
and superiority. Hence the need for a 
priori sympathy, in the exact meaning 
of that term: feeling with. 

‘Feeling against’ is sure falsification, 
for life is lived by everyone on the as- 
sumption that it makes sense, that he 
who lives it is a rational being, nor- 
mally honest, worthy, and human. The 
genius has the added consciousness of 
special gifts, and if he mentions them 
we must not take for boasting that 
which, if he concealed it, would convict 
him of hypocrisy. To put oneself in an- 
other’s place is difficult; all the more 
so when the other man is one who vis- 
ibly does not think and act like the 
grocer’s boy around the corner. This is 
of course the pragmatic justification for 
not applying to genius the standards of 
morals, intelligence, and “normality” 
that would fit the grocer’s boy. A mul- 
tiple standard implies no weak snob- 
bery, whereas the single standard shows 
rigidity of mind and the urge to cavil 
masquerading as the critical spirit. 


Generations 


WARREN BECK 


rel he had known he was win- 

ning the argument, he took no 
satisfaction in it. Why couldn't his 
sister see that she was in the wrong, he 
was thinking, and not force him to put 
her down this way? 

“But I need the car worse than you 
do,” she had said, vehement as ever. 

Determinedly he had kept his superi- 
or coolness. He would be reasonable 
and controlled; he would handle this 
like a man. 

“That isn’t the question,” he told 
her. “I asked for the car first-—” 

She still looked defiant. 

“You don’t have to believe me,” he 
went on. ‘Dad will tell you.” 

He saw a slight droop in her face, 
and he longed to smooth over the tiff. 

“Remember, Sis, you had the car last. 
I thought it was my turn this week—” 

“But—” 

“And so did Dad, when I asked 
him.” 

She opened her mouth again, stub- 
born as ever, and he saw he must be 
emphatic. 

“It’s all been settled since last Wed- 
nesday,” he said. ‘“There’s nothing for 
you to argue about.” 

“Don’t you put on those airs,” she 
shouted desperately. “Don’t think just 
because you're a college freshman—” 

“I'm a sophomore now—beginning 
in September.” 

“Oh, you make me sick!” she said. 
“You haven't a thing to do tonight but 
take your regular girl out on a regular 
Saturday night date—” 

He tried hard to be calm, and his 
voice turned cold. 
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“IT don’t want to discuss it with you, 
Sis,” he said. ‘“You attend to your dates 
and I'll attend to mine. If we stick to 
that, and ask Dad for the car in ad- 
vance the way we're supposed to, there 
needn’t be any argument.” 

She stared at him in desperation, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“Listen, Phil,” she pleaded, “just for 
tonight you could double-date with 
Jack and Helen, couldn’t you, and go 
in Jack’s car?” 

He shook his head as though she 
were a gnat in his ear. 

“I've made my arrangements,” he 
answered. 

“Oh, Phil, please—” 

“If it’s such a good idea, why don’t 
you double-date with somebody ?” 

“I want some privacy on my date, 
too—” 

“Then let him furnish a car. He’s 
supposed to, anyhow—” 

“Oh, Phil, you know he can’t. It 
isn’t as if he lived here in town. He 
can’t ask his uncle—” She halted, and 
squeezed one hand in the other, and 
then rushed on in a flood of anxiety. 
“Phil, he’ll be here on this visit only a 
month longer, and he’s asked me for 
more dates than he’s asked anybody 
else, and I don’t want to throw him in 
with a lot of other people all the 
time—” 

“Afraid you'll lose him?” 

She didn’t answer, except with a 
quick look full of hatred from glitter- 
ing eyes that were beginning to over- 
flow. Then she turned and walked out 
of the room. Briefly he felt sorry for 
what he had said, but then his irritation 
rose. He followed, hurling his words 
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after her, wanting to settle it, wanting 
to get himself out of it. 

“If he’s to be here a whole month, 
there are other Saturday nights. Ask 
Dad now for the car for next Saturday. 
Make your arrangements in advance, 
the way we're supposed to do.” 

But she was walking up the stairs 
now, her head erect, her hand sliding 
up the rail with sharp automatic mo- 
tions, and she gave him no reply. Phil’s 
vexation was painful. He fumbled at 
it in his mind. He thought of telling 
her that a high school girl was too 
young anyhow to be taking the out-of- 
town boy so seriously. He thought of 
telling her to cry if she wanted to, but 
not to blame him. Meanwhile she had 
turned the corner at the top of the 
stairs, and he hadn’t said anything. 

He decided to get out of the house. 
What in all hell was worse than a 
scrapping kid sister? What was the 
matter with her nowadays? She had 
been a sweet kid when she was in junior 
high school. He had enjoyed taking her 
with him to the movies or to a high 
school basketball game occasionally, 
when he didn’t want to bother with a 
date. She was full of fun then, and not 
a bit unruly. But now she was all tan- 
trums and tears. The older she grew 
and the longer he knew her, the less he 
understood her. Well, what of it? He 
couldn’t help it if she chose to act like 
a fool. Anyhow, he wasn’t going to 
stay around the house and be argued at 
—not with such unreasonable argu- 
ments. He grabbed his hat and slammed 
the front door behind him. It was only 
two o'clock; he would go over to Aunt 
Louise’s. No bawling high school kids 
there; it was quiet, and a man could 
have some privacy and peace. Over 


there a man wouldn't be jawed at for 
standing on his own rights. He would 
go over to Aunt Louise’s and look at 
some of his grandfather's books. 

Those books lined all the walls in 
the large sitting room Aunt Louise had 
arranged when her widowed father 
came to live with her. Grandfather 
Barnes had always delighted in read- 
ing, and in his retirement and solitude 
it was his life. Forever after Phil was 
to remember the old man holding a 
book. He read and napped and read 
again, emerging on schedule for a short 
vigorous walk before lunch and again 
before dinner, and returning to his 
book after dinner until bedtime. Vic- 
torian and Olympian were the words 
that came to Phil as he saw his grand- 
father moving on serenely by the clock, 
in the light of tastes and principles that 
were like clockwork too. The only break 
in this routine was that which ended it 
forever, when one mid-afternoon 
Grandfather Barnes quietly died, rest- 
ing in his chair by the window, with 
Sandburg’s Lincoln lying open on his 
lap under his relaxed hand. 

The old man’s serene spirit seemed 
to linger on in the silent room. Here 
Phil felt independently solitary, yet of 
a clan. Aunt Louise kept everything 
just as her father had left it, and she 
had hung up his pictures, which he had 
refused to have about him while he 
lived there. One, in a heavy oval walnut 
frame, showed him in a Civil war uni- 
form. Phil often studied it, never quite 
accustomed to the strange fact that this 
thin-faced, rather sad-eyed boy was his 
grandfather, and had been a soldier at 
seventeen, an age at which his grand- 
son was nothing but a high school 
junior, under strict parental orders to 
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be in by ten o'clock on week nights. 
Another picture showed Grandfather 
Barnes in middle life, wearing side- 
burns just like Matthew Arnold’s, and 
looking calm as granite, with no sad- 
ness in his eyes now. This too was a 
strange man, for Grandfather Barnes 
had given up his sideburns before Phil 
knew him. 

Phil asked himself why he had not 
known his grandfather better. The old 
man had always been cordial, had al- 
ways seemed really glad to put aside 
his book and talk, showing a polite in- 
terest in his youngest grandson’s affairs. 
Now and then he had offered Phil 
something to read, and usually, when 
the book was returned, he asked Phil’s 
opinion. But in all such conversation 
Phil had been conscious of formality. 
And one day as he hurried from his 
grandfather's presence, eager to rejoin 
his friend Jack, he felt how time can 
make family blood a stranger to itself, 
and that his grandfather had come a 
great length, by whole generations of 
journeying, a quiet mysterious emigrant 
into Phil’s world out of a very distant, 
very different land, though both were 
from the same Ohio town. No time was 
allowed, however, for the investigation 
of this riddle. So then the empty room 
drew Phil back to it, through stirrings 
of memory and speculation, as well as 
by the rows of books, the comfortable 
chair by the window, the quiet and the 
privacy. 

Phil was glad that now, just after his 
quarrel with his sister, Aunt Louise 
didn’t stop him and ask for news. She 
just said hello and let him go on into 
his grandfather's sitting room. He could 
have told her the whole story, he 
thought; there was nothing in it to his 
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discredit. Aunt Louise or anyone else 
could see that his sister was entirely in 
the wrong. But he didn’t want to talk 
about it; he wanted to forget it. Com- 
ing into the private place he thought of 
as his own now, with the shelves of 
strange old books his castle walls, he 
hoped to forget that unfair annoyance. 

Pulling a stool, Phil sat down and 
began to sample the volumes, taking 
them out one at a time and being care- 
ful to return each to its old place, as 
Aunt Louise had asked him to do. He 
found The French Revolution by Car- 
lyle; the book fell open at a chapter 
headed “Storms and Victory.’ Phil 
skimmed through a page. He thought 
it like a news-reel flash with jazz ac- 
companiment on a pipe organ. It re- 
called to him Dr. Livesey’s description 
of Squire Trelawney—"‘confoundedly 
hot-headed and exclamatory.”’ His sister 
had been confoundedly hot-headed and 
exclamatory too. He hadn’t been hot- 
headed, though. He had been cool and 
reasonable. Oh forget it, he thought. 
He read another page. Carlyle kept it 
up, he saw. Carlyle was a Victorian; 
that much Phil knew about him. So 
some Victorians could be noisy, too, 
and other Victorians like Grandfather 
Barnes could cherish this explosive 
book. One's predecessors in the world 
sometimes surprised a college sopho- 
more. 

Returning Carlyle to the shelf, he 
noticed below it Alfred Tennyson’s 
Poems, Complete. Eagerly he reached 
for the rusty little volume. Mr. Alder, 
his Freshman English instructor at col- 
lege, liked to make fun of Tennyson. 
“ “Locksley Hall’ is the most priggish 
poem in the language,” he would say, 
in the Harvard accent he had taken 
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with his Master's degree, or “Everybody 
in the Arthurian Idyls seems always to 
be speaking strictly on the record; one 
wonders whether there weren't carbon 
copies for the reporters,” or once, with 
a giggle, “Perhaps Tennyson’s beautiful 
manly beard was watered into luxuri- 
ance by all those idle tears.” 

Phil, smiling with the rest of the 
class, had thought it, if not the best of 
sport, at least preferable to exercises in 
grammar or Alder’s rhapsodies on D. 
H. Lawrence; but he never forgot or 
denied to himself that a year before, 
in Miss Finley's high school class, he 
had liked the Tennyson poems in their 
literature book. He still recalled the 
feel of them—the damp frostiness of 
“Morte d’Arthur’’ and its moon-cast 
shadows, ‘““Tithonus” like a cold sad 
statue, the mildly fevered murmurous 
dreaminess of ‘The Lotus Eaters,” the 
palpitant midnight sensuousness whis- 
pering so musically in “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal,” from which he liked 
to repeat the last lines, 


“Now folds the lily all her sweetness up 
And slips into the bosom of the lake: 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom, and be lost in me.” 


He opened his grandfather's Tenny- 
son. Centered in the cocoa-colored fly- 
leaf was a signature in faded black ink, 
barely legible despite its youthful bold- 
ness. J. Barnes. The volume had been 
printed in Boston, by Ticknor and 
Fields, in 1868. The Diamond Edition 
—1 vol.—$1.25. Had his grandfather 
bought it the year of its publication? 
The dollar and a quarter had come out 
of his first earnings as a merchant's 
clerk? 

In the table of contents “The Lady 


of Shalott’’ was checked, and ‘“‘Oenone’”’ 
—and “Morte d’Arthur.”” Many pages 
showed the marks of reading, but 
“Locksley Hall’’ seemed never to have 
been looked at. Balanced in Phil’s hand, 
the book fell open at “Maud,” at the 
stanzas 


“A voice by the cedar-tree 
In the meadow under the hall.” 


Phil did not know this poem. He leafed 
on through its sections. Turning a page, 
he came upon marks that looked like 
tear stains. They had soaked through 
from the following page, it seemed. 
Yes, when he turned the leaf, he saw 
that without doubt tears had fallen 
thickly on a poem beginning 


“O, that ‘twere possible 

After long grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again!” 


The stains were brown; those tears 
had fallen long ago. That young man 
back from the Civil War with glory, 
sensibly clerking for a merchant, seek- 
ing to advance himself in the world— 
had he wept over a book? 

Curious, leafing*on through “Maud,” 
on through the “Ode on the Death of 
Wellington,” to the “Idyls of the 
King,” Phil came upon a thin pencil 
mark on a page of “Enid” under the 
words 


“the madness of that hour, 
When first I parted from you, moves me 
yet.” 


Too, too Byronic, Phil thought. There 
was such a thing as making too much 
of one’s disappointments. That was the 
way his sister behaved, poor kid. But— 
this mark, and the tear stains? Could 
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Grandfather Barnes, in his youth, have 
been disappointed in love? That was 
even harder to understand than the 
portrait of the slim, sad-eyed soldier. 
It was almost impossible to believe that 
his grandfather ever had been disap- 
pointed in anything, that things had 
not always been just as he ordered 
them. And the idea of passion tearing 
sharply at the heart was incongruous 
with everything Phil knew of his an- 
cestor. Phil could remember Grand- 
mother Barnes, a fragile old lady with 
a fondness for lace and amethysts and 
history. Grandfather Barnes always 
called her Mama. Phil had seen her 
and Grandfather Barnes kiss each other, 
with quick little pecks at each other's 
cheeks, when one returned from a jour- 
ney. They seemed passionless as Mil- 
ton’s angels, whom Mr. Alder, with a 
superior grin, had explained to Phil’s 
class. 

Phil closed the book of poems, 
leaned back, and scrutinized his grand- 
father’s pictures on the wall, wanting 
to sift his boyhood illusions and set 
himself straight about his forebears. 
“Of necessity the population of Mil- 
ton’s heaven is static,” Mr. Alder had 
said, “for Platonic minglings have no 
biological by-products.” It seemed a 
sassy phrase, just like Alder, a strutting, 
leering phrase; but something like bio- 
logical by-products did describe his 
father and Aunt Louise and their three 
brothers and two sisters, all of them 
the named, the cherished offspring of 
Grandfather and Grandmother Barnes. 
Seven children in all. Phil’s imagina- 
tion flickered over the wavering graph 
of his grandfather's life—battlefields in 
his ’teens, tears over “Maud” in his 
twenties, and a marked passage that 


hinted heartbreak; then, stupendously, 
seven sons and daughters, a merchant's 
wealth and authority, and at last a 
falling asleep in that armchair, reading 
Sandburg. The life which had closed in 
regularity had been all varied, then. 
The old man who had been so calm and 
dignified, so Victorian, so Olympian, 
once had wept over a book and had 
marked a line that told his own despair. 
And in between? Had Grandmother 
Barnes held him off and parted from 
him, with sighs and sad repeatings of 
the word forever, before she relented ? 
Could a man live through all that and 
still grow sideburns and go into busi- 
ness and call his wife Mama and al- 
ways dine on the dot? 

Phil ruffled the pages of Tennyson 
again. He thought he saw another pen- 
ciling, near the first of the book; and 
leafing back, he found it. In the margin 
of “The May Queen” was the name 
Louisa Davisson, printed, but in letters 
much like his grandfather’s hand. And 
at the top of the page was an approxi- 
mate merging of L. D. and J. B. in a 
monogram. 

But Louisa was not Grandmother 
Barnes. Grandmother had not even been 
a Davisson; she was Mary Arnold. Then 
young Joseph Barnes’ first love had 
been lost indeed, forever? Had that 
slender young soldier come back whole 
from the Civil War to take this wound ? 
And then to be healed from it, perhaps 
by finding Mary Arnold, and so to 
journey round the turnings of the long 
road that led to this room at last. 

Phil slipped the little volume back 
into its place with care, reverent of his 
grandfather's dust. Too full of specu- 
lation to crave another book, he went 
to the chair by the window and sat 
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down there. He wanted to consider the 
enigma proposed by that glimpse of 
the man he had never known and never 
could know. He wanted to think about 
all people everywhere, all these human 
hearts, each beating, beating, with joy 
and pain, each in solitude shaping out 
its secret dream. He thought of himself 
among them, he too. 

And then he thought of his sister 
among them. Suddenly he rose from 
the chair and hurried down the stairs 
to the telephone. She herself answered 
the call. 

“Sis?” he asked. 

7" 

“This is Phil.” 

“Well?” 

He made his voice cheerful. 

“About the car for tonight. You can 
have it.” 

He could hear the faint sound as she 
caught her breath before she answered, 

“Oh, thank you, Phil, thank you ever 
so much!” 


St. George 


WITTER BYNNER 
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“That's all right, kid,” he told her, 
and hung up quickly. 

It was all right. He could double- 
date with Jack and go in Jack’s car. 
They could go somewhere and dance 
and talk, the way Jack and Helen al- 
ways wanted to do. That would suit 
Eleanor well enough, too. And maybe 
he would prefer to go on a foursome, 
in a crowd. Now more than ever he 
wanted to see Eleanor and be with her, 
but part of the time he would just listen 
to her talking to the others. He would 
watch her, and think about her. She 
too. And Jack, too. And Helen. Perhaps 
it would be good not to have to talk 
all the time, but to be able momen- 
tarily, in the midst of the dance music, 
with chattering laughing people all 
about, to touch in secret the sweet mys- 
tery, to be just himself alone, but with 
his friends more than ever now, listen- 
ing for a now-recognized voice from 
the innermost room of his mind. 


Heave up your head with wisdom 
And be alert with wrath, 

Swing about and find your sword,— 
There’s a monster in your path. 


It’s a monster immaterial, 

Unseen in dark or light, 

It’s the only monster, dear St. George, 
Whom you should ever fight: 


Not Satan in his poor disguise 

Of scale and forkéd chin— 

But your own stiff shadow in the skies 
And the shadow far within. 


, 
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Sculpture 


WALLACE ROSENBAUER 


explain to the layman. Music to be 

appreciated must be listened to, and 
sculpture must be looked at, not merely read 
about. And just as in listening to music one 
does not judge it by its similarity to other 
sounds, so in looking at sculpture one 
should not judge by its similarity to other 
shapes. Sculpture is an art. It employs forms 
as music employs sounds—to create a sensa- 
tion or feeling in its audience. That feeling 
should obviously be worth the trouble. A 
pretty young matron sitting on an upright 
gear and embracing a bundle of wheat 
might somehow prove that the Middlewest 
raises wheat and also knows all about ma- 
chinery, but I doubt if anyone is much im- 
pressed. Such juvenile solidified allegories 
are even farther from the real purposes of 
sculpture than that hilarious couple the Nazis 
set up to prove that procreation is fun. 

If we have anything or believe or feel 
anything that we think is sufficiently valuable 
to be worth perpetuating, we should try to 
be certain that it is handed on in a form 
that will be intelligible to the unborn gen- 
erations for whose benefit we supposedly 
perpetuate things. It should be remembered 
that it is not things or people, but their 
qualities that we value and wish to preserve. 

In the face of all that is real and beautiful 
and interesting in this contemporary world, 
why we go on messing up our | pes places 
and buildings with second-hand adaptations 
from Graeco-Roman mythology, or oversized 
illustrations that belong in history books is 
something that I cannot understand. Good— 
that is, real sculpture can no more be made 
today by imitating something or someone 
else than could chemistry have progressed by 
imitating the alchemists. 

There is no reason why our own time, 
which is in so many ways unique, should 
not produce a new and splendid public 
sculpture. But due to public indifference, 
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which in turn is due to lack of understand- 
ing, we merely repeat the miscellanies of 
the past or fly off into some esoteric tangent 
that no one understands. 

We Americans who worship Italian art 
should remember that it grew and developed 
under a patronage that was in many ways 
no more democratic than fascism. After the 
hierarchy of the church and the power of 
the Medici, Italian art went into a swift 
decline. American art is dependent upon 
public taste just as a patron-supported art 
is dependent upon the taste of the patron. 
This is particularly true of public sculpture 
where there is practically no opportunity for 
independent thinking and working on the 
part of the artist. 

The public must learn to see in sculpture 
not imitations of shapes, but shapes having 
their own qualities. They must seek in the 
forms of sculpture the same sort of satisfac- 
tions they find in the lift of a skyscraper, 
the soar of an arch, the solid swift forms 
of a metal airplane, or the line of a new 
automobile. This does not mean that the 
best sculpture is abstract. The forms of the 
human body, of beasts and plants and all 
living things, have inherent in themselves 
all the beauty or meaning that human beings 
can conceive. The human figure has been, 
through all the centuries of man, the prima- 
ry source of form for the sculptor because of 
all the forms in nature it has the greatest 
number of qualities. It is the business of the 
sculptor to choose and refine form into an 
expression of his intended meaning. If his 
meaning is socially valid, and his forms 
chosen and made with skill, then it is up to 
the public to seek that meaning instead of 
snorting at every new sculptured form they 
see because Aunt Sophronia or Uncle Ben 
never looked like that. 

The meaning and validity of sculpture 
lies in the relations between the forms of 
itself, not the relation between the forms of 
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the sculpture and the forms of some horse 
or artist's model or long dead saint. 

We have learned in science that knowl- 
edge consists of experience with the rela- 
tions between things and forces, not in iso- 
lated descriptions of isolated phenomena. 
When the public can learn that the same 
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idea applies to sculpture and can look at it 
trying to find and see its meaning, soon- 
er or later those meanings will become ap- 
— Then we will have a public interest, 
nowledge, and taste capable of producing 
American sculpture worthy of other things 
American. 


The Origin of Life 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


HE origin of life is perhaps the great- 

I est of all the unsolved problems of 

science, and perhaps the most fasci- 
nating. In Life’s Beginning on the Earth 
Professor R. Beutner makes a very consid- 
erable contribution to our understanding of 
that problem. It may be said at once that 
Professor Beutner’s book is an extraordinari- 
ly good one. It is good because it is extreme- 
ly interesting, clear, readable, easily compre- 
hensible, and sound. The author's expository 
skill is so remarkable and unaffected that 
one hardly notices what a good job he has 
made of rendering so difficult and complex 
a subject so easily assimilable. Throughout 
the volume Professor Beutner steers his 
course by the compass of the available facts, 
and his speculations never depart from what 
the facts substantially indicate. Following as 
it does upon A, I. Oparin’s admirable book 
The Origin of Life with which it is in clos- 
est agreement, we are now in something of 
a position to attack the solution of the prob- 
lem of the origin of life in a systematic 
manner. It will, however, be a long time 
before that solution is ultimately found, ow- 
ing to the enormous complexity of the prob- 
lem, but it is something to have made a 
beginning with two such excellent works 
which are both propadeutic and heuristic in 
the best sense of those two old words. 

One of the most important facts which 
Professor Beutner renders abundantly clear 
in his book is that the forces which are pro- 
ductive of life are essentially not different 
from those occurring in inanimate nature, 
that “If we can free our minds from all 
prejudices, we find no evidence in nature of 
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anything like a purpose or an aim in cre- 
ating life.” We cannot therefore regard the 
appearance of life on earth as anything more 
than a cosmic event. “In other words: just 
as mountains, rivers and oceans are formed 
by the play of the forces of nature, so also 
arise living structures on the surface of the 
earth.” This is the conclusion to which the 
detailed analysis of the evidence presented 
in the book inevitably leads. Naturally, such 
a conclusion is likely to meet with much op- 
position in certain quarters, but as Thomas 
Henry Huxley long ago remarked, in spite 
of all the barking of all the dogs of St. 
Ernulphus truth will ultimately prevail, and 
I think that the view which Professor Beut- 
ner expresses is the one which will eventu- 
ally come to be accepted by all enlightened 
mankind. 

At the outset of the book the author in- 
troduces the reader to the phenomena of 
crystallization and their relation to vital pro- 
cesses, and illustrates the manner in which 
various crystal structures come to resemble 
elementary living structures; an interesting 
relation since living tissues themselves are 
made up of diminutive crystalline elements, 
and apparently grow in much the same man- 
ner as the inorganic crystalline elements. It 
may be recalled here that only recently was 
a living structure obtained in crystal form, 
namely the virus of the tobacco mosaic iso- 
lated by W. M. Stanley of the Rockefeller 
Institute in 1937. Since then several other 
viruses have been obtained in crystal form. 
The character of such crystals and the funda- 
mental properties of the carbon compounds 
and their significance for life is discussed in 
the second chapter of the book. 
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In the third chapter the importance of 
salt and water for life and growth is con- 
sidered, and the author brings out in a very 
clear manner the probable origin of human 
blood from sea-water of an ancient sea in a 
very remote period of time when there were 
no human beings, but for the most part only 
very elementarily organized creatures who 
lived in the sea and whose bodies were per- 
fused by it. For further details the reader 
may be referred to the Manager of the Per- 
formance, Professor Beutner. The author’s 
accounts of laboratory studies which have 
successfully resulted in the production of 
various artificial structures bearing the clos- 
est resemblance to various forms of fungi, 
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weeds, plants, and certain unicellular and 
multicellular organisms very cogently sug- 
gest the nature of some of the forces at 
work in building up the living structures 
which they so closely resemble. There are a 
large number of illustrations accompanying 
the text showing many of these structures 
which have been generated in the: laboratory. 
Some of the artificial mushrooms, it is said, 
have actually deceived competent botanists! 
The various processes involved in building 
up these artificial life-like structures are fully 
discussed, and the author concludes that the 
solution of the problem of the origin of life 
is a possibility which can now, at least, be 
envisaged. 


A Pedigree and a History 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


ye business man in search of a pedi- 


gree will find it in Miriam Beard’s 

well written History of the Business 
Man. Whether he will be completely satis- 
fied with the picture of himself is a ques- 
tion. The author has provided the facts fair- 
ly, humanely, dispassionately, and with bril- 
liance. No one could have asked for a 
nobler historian. If the business man does 
not quite relish the portrait of himself that 
Miss Beard has recorded it will not be the 
author’s fault. 

The place of the business man in the his- 
tory of civilization is second to none. King, 
warrior, seer, scientist, indeed, everyone is 
ultimately dependent upon the business 
man. It is through his activities that the bar- 
riers between early peoples were broken 
down, and it is through his activities that 
the barriers between later peoples have been 
erected and the world turned into a series 
of armed hostile camps. The confusion 
which the business man creates in the pur- 
suit of gold is the price, the too heavy price 
which “the public” (“The public be 
damned!” as a great American business man 
once put it) must pay for him. He may 
endow institutions and bequeath peace prizes 
in a last attempt to bring some order into 
the confusion which he has created. 
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But the chief effect of this in the society 
which he regulates, is to enhance his repu- 
tation and to enlarge the field of his opera- 
tions. Education, like living, ceases to be a 
design and becomes a business. To the busi- 
ness man the world is a market in which 
one buys and sells; he sets the prices and 
determines the value; he is the man both 
of the ore and of the hour, and in the bal- 
ance of his scales he holds the destinies of 
mankind. 

And what is this creature of such tremen- 
dous power like? There is no better, no 
fuller description of him to be found any- 
where than that which Miss Beard gives in 
her book. Throughout the centuries he has 
run fairly true to type, and he page to 
have been always much as he is to-day; often 
an exploiter who thinks only of himself 
without giving a thought to the social con- 
sequences of his activities. Since most of his 
thinking is devoted to his business he has 
little time to spare for any other kind of 
thought, until he retires. It is then that free- 
dom to think upon other things, or both, 
sometimes results in a munificent benefac- 
tion, and occasionally in an open confession 
of failure. 

That the business man has made many 
wonderful things possible no one would dis- 
pute; but it is equally certain that he has 
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frequently made other wonderful things im- 
possible. Miss Beard’s book, a thorough- 
going scholarly study, is the history and par- 
tial indictment of the business man. It is a 
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work in which almost every phase of the 
immense subject is dealt with in masterly 
fashion, and always with perfect sympathy. 


Poe and the Muse Anthology 


D. MAITLAND BUSHBY 


OETRY anthologies, like the spare 
P sacks of potatoes which were stored 

away last winter, often show a con- 
glomeration of good and bad contents upon 
being opened; The Muse Anthology? is like 
that. 

This massive book of some eight hundred 
pages is divided into seven sections; three of 
which are devoted to Poe and his poetry. 
The remaining sections present work from 
a host of contemporary poets of Great Brit- 
ain and America. 

Dedicated to Poe, it is natural we should 
find the book in ae with him. What- 
ever one’s opinion of The Poet of Ravens, 
it must be admitted that there is much of 
plausible excuse for his conduct. Perhaps, 
shall we say, there is also reason not to for- 
get him for the type of individual he was 
from early manhood to his death. But, let 
us strike the attitude that poetry and not the 
poet is a reader’s first, and often last, con- 
sideration in reading the work of any poet. 
It might be well, for the sake of avoiding 
argument, to grant poets those liberties and 
indulgences which they take whether or not 
the public approves. Not all, in fact few, 
poets have been ‘‘good, gray gentlemen.” A 
poet lives to write rather than writes to live. 

Poe knew two things well—beauty and 
death. He had something of a child’s way 
of approaching life; picturing it as he would 
have it instead of as he often found it. 
Never certain of himself, it is understand- 
able that he was not certain of anything in 
the world about him. A true dreamer, he 
lacked the aggressiveness which life de- 
mands and humored his mind by writing 
poetry in an attempt to escape his misfor- 
tune. So we perceive his kinship with Blake 
and Coleridge. How else account for his be- 
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lieving that a beautiful woman asleep in 
death was the perfection of beauty? Stark 
terror, desolation, futility of accomplish- 
ment, horror, and even murder had a mor- 
bid lure for Poe. He looked at life through 
a glass darkly and, sadly, he could not help 
himself. 

The sections in this anthology dealing with 
Poe should do much to clear his character 
of the sinister daubs which it has pleased a 
certain group of critics to splash against his 
name. Of particular note are the essays de- 
fending Poe in strength and weakness alike. 
John Gould Fletcher, Markham, Clement 
Wood and Auslander all come bravely and 
admirably to the rescue of Poe’s character. 

The section containing Poe’s complete 
poetical works will be a delight to his ad- 
mirers. So, too, the section presenting an 
authentic history of ‘The Raven” together 
with a reproduction of the poem in manu- 
script and first printing. 

Poe’s “The Poetic Principle,” which 
makes up a section of this work, might well 
be read to advantage by many of our younger 
poets today. Through an appreciation of it 
they would have the inclination at least, to 
banish their ‘‘saw-tooth prose” in favor of 

ty which is a rhythmical creation of 

uty. Then should we have the juggler 
with the circus where he belongs—a clown 
who butchers truth and beauty that he may 
throw the filth of life into our faces. Yes, 
“The Poetic Principle” might help some of 
our contemporary poets who think of beauty 
as: “He spilled his guts across the room, 
And then they put him in a tomb.” 

The four sections of the anthology pre- 
senting the work of contemporary poets of 
America and Great Britain could well have 
been reduced to two sections. There is far 
too much presented here which is not poetry. 
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This, for example, from a poem entitled 
“Christ”’: 


“Christ is a Chink, 
A Dago, a Jap. ... 
Christ is a mouse 
Caught in a trap.” 


Or this quatrain gem under the misleading 
title of “Biography of Any Girl”: 


“Of Moonlight, Mist and June 
Her dreams were woven; 
She dreamed Irving Berlin 
And found Beethoven.” 


Here, also, are five and a half pages of vers 
libre dealing with a theme called ‘‘Machine 
Song” which could well have been handled 
in one page unless, indeed, we should read 
of each revolution of each wheel. And, 
speaking of the poetry of machines we have 
this charming last line from a poem en- 
titled, ‘Machine Age’’: 


“‘Coal-fire-smoke-heat-work-sweat-blood- 
death” 


We have no complaint to make against poe- 
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try which deals with this machine age of 
ours; but we should like it to be poetry. It 
can be done. Witness this sestet from “Train 
Whistle At Night’’: 


Then, through the darkness, suddenly it seemed 

I looked beyond the rails with widening view, 

And all sad lands where wheels and engines flew 

Joined in the tumult, till the voice that screamed 

Became the trumpet of our time, and spoke 

The ——e fierce despair sprung of the age of 
smoke. 


Which brings us finally to, “I Almost 
Had Forgotten”’: 


I almost had forgotten 

That words were made for rhyme: 
And yet how well I knew it— 
Once upon a time! 


Truly, this might well be the plea of many 
poets represented in the Muse Anthology. 
Thus are potatoes blended—and anthologies 
of poetry. The bad will often spoil the good. 
Of the more than a thousand poets repre- 
sented in this work perhaps two hundred 
should be there. More of the exclusive, less 
of the inclusive, would have made this a 
much smaller and better anthology. 


A Pulitzer Prize Poet 


ALEXANDER CAPPON 


HAT influences worked together 

W to produce the peculiar poetry of 
John Gould Fletcher? A few of 

these may be indicated. In his autobiography 
Life is My Song, the poet remarks that as 
a university student he developed ‘‘a passion 
for painting and for the graphic arts gen- 
erally’ that has gone with him throughout 
his life. Greek and Egyptian sculpture cast 
their spell while he was at Harvard; he was 
attracted by Rembrandt and Rubens, by “the 
apocalyptic vision of Turner,” and by the 
“homeliness of Millet.” One is glad to have 
this reference to the earthy and human Mil- 
let, for there was a danger that Fletcher 
would become an “‘aesthete’’—a writer of 
“pure poetry” divorced from the living, so- 
cial issues of life. And this is borne out by 


the fact that his early verse, as he himself 
Says, was inspired “‘by scenes rather than by 
people.’” Art became for him a religion; 
within a short time his poetry crossed the 
boundaries of one art after another. A full 
year before he left the university he had 
written a kind of impressionistic symphony 
in four parts. 

A striking feature of Fletcher’s work, no- 
ticeable in his recent Selected Poems, is its 
unusually vivid quality of ‘‘seizing upon the 
emotional essence of some scene”’ or experi- 
ence, ‘‘and setting it down before the read- 
er." The words I have quoted are from the 
poet’s own remarks about H. D. Her Sea 
Garden was undoubtedly of suggestive value 
to Fletcher; and yet one could read page 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES 


after page of his poetry without finding a 
single passage that comes definitely under 
her influence. Fletcher absorbed what he 
needed from one poet after another and 
transmuted it into something new. As one 
observes the relationship between H. D. and 
Fletcher he sees an aesthetic poet helping an 
aesthetic poet indefinably. 

Fletcher's poetical method, unlike that of 
most poets, has been very deliberately de- 
veloped. He rejected “‘imagism,”’ though like 
the imagists he wanted to produce a poetry 
which would make use of “detailed observa- 
tion at the expense of the generalizing facul- 
ty.” This may seem odd, in view of the fact 
that his knowledge of man is more general 
than particular. He presents the specific, ex- 
ternal scene—much concentrated—in such 
fashion as to suggest a complex mood; and 
thus the “generalization” his poetry con- 
tains is of the feelings rather than of the 
mind. Herein lies the universal feature of 
his work. He objected at once when Amy 
Lowell spoke of his use of the “unrelated” 
or external method. 

As in his earliest work, scenes continued 
to play a large part in the poetical effects 
Fletcher produced throughout his life. On 
one occasion he spoke to Amy Lowell of a 
plan to write a long poem dealing with life 
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in a modern city—‘“‘at times a series of pic- 
tures merely.’” One can understand Fletcher 
best when one recognizes how thoroughly 
picture-minded he is: he understands, feels, 
and thinks through pictures. If the reader 
fails to do so—if, moreover, he fails to con- 
ceive pictures as rhythms as well as forms— 
and if he fails to respond to sounds, he is 
lost. The fluidity of Fletcher's images is con- 
tributory to the effects he is endeavoring to 
produce. 

Fletcher is primarily the artist, and it is 
necessarily as the artist that one most enjoys 
him. The problem of the content of his 
work is a complicated one into which we 
cannot go here. The solution of it would 
take one into a consideration of the per- 
sonalistic and the universal; into Blake as 
well as Whitman, and Buddha as well as 
Christ. The whole question would force one 
into interesting speculations in the history 
of ideas. In the meantime, however, one can 
turn to Fletcher’s peculiarly original art with 
interest and profit—with profit, particularly 
as one’s sense of bafflement is dispelled and 
the aim of the man’s complex technique 
begins to reveal itself; with interest, as one 
derives pure, unthinking pleasure in a thing 
that at once approves itself as beautiful in 
its parts or in the whole. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


We are permitted to reproduce the wood- 
cut by C. Paul Molnar, of Hungary, through 
the courtesy of Mr. John Bender of Kansas 
City. Readers may be interested in turning 
to other prints by Molnar which appear in 
Mr. Bender’s Print Collectors’ Quarterly, of 
October 1938, and April 1939. Harold Hay- 
don, whose ink drawings appear in this 
issue is a Chicago artist, the son of A. 
Eustace Haydon, author of the article on 
Jeffors appearing in this issue. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Paul Gardner and Miss 
Ethlyne Jackson of the Nelson Gallery of 
Kansas City we are able to present the wood- 
cut by Eliza Gardiner. 


The chief interest of M. F. Ashley- 
Montagu, (Hahneman Medical School) is 
man in all of his aspects: hence he is an 
anatomist, in order to understand his struc- 
ture, a physical anthropologist to understand 
his physical evolution, a cultural anthropolo- 
gist to understand his functioning as a social 
being, a student of the history of science to 
understand his intellectual’ development, and 
a student of literature and: poetry in order to 
understand the complex features of his in- 
ward nature. 


Jacques Barzun is a member of the His- 
tory Department of Columbia University 
where he took his Ph.D. He has been a lec- 
turer at Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, and 
Briarcliffe; and has written The French 
Race: Theories of its Origins, Race—A 
Study in Modern Superstition (Harcourt), 
as well as a chapter in Harold Stearns’ 
America Now. His latest volume, Of Human 
Freedom, is on democratic culture. It will 
be published by Little Brown and Co. He 
writes frequently for the Nation. At present 
he is at work on a life of Berlioz. 


Norman Boardman took his Ph.D. in 
philosophy at the University of Chicago. He 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


has taught in this field at West Virginia 
A I N E SS Wesleyan College and at Colorado College. 
Later he turned to editorial and educational 
¢ I, : work for Rand McNally, did research on the 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, and con- 
eaders (Pp tributed to the National Encyclopedia (P. F. 
Collier and Son Co.) He has written for 
C a 4 T | rE | a D The International Journal of Ethics, The 
Open Court, The North American Review, 
and the Social Frontier. At present he is 

M [ L K completing a book, Intelligence Set Free. 
Warren Beck was educated at Columbia 
University. He began his career as a journal- 


Produced under the supervision ist and later turned to teaching at Lawrence 


‘ College. He has written twelve one-act plays 
of Jackson Co. Medical and was twice winner of the Wisconsin 


Milk Commission Drama League contest in playwriting. His 
short stories have been published in Story, 
the North American Review, Frontier, Mid- 


8 O N N E R land, and Prairie Schooner. One of them, 


“The Blue Sash” appeared in O’Brien’s The 


M [ L K Best Short Stories of 1938. 


D. Maitland Bushby of Humbolt, Arizona 
is the author of six books of poetry and the 
compiler of the Golden Stallion Anthology 
of Southwest Poetry (1930). He is a mem- 
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Pasteurized 


Kansas City’s premium quality 


pasteurized milk ber of the Institut Litteraire et Artistique de 
France and Chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the American Poetry Association. His 
Whispering Pine radio programs on Indian 
music and poetry have attracted widespread 
interest. 


There is no Substitute for 
Quality. Ask your doctor, 
he knows. 


Witter Bynner was graduated from Har- 
vard, where he later returned as Phi Beta 


. 
A 1 Tl e S Kappa poet. He received a similar award at 


m the University of California and at Amherst 
D a 1 Tr VY College. He collected Chinese paintings, and 
in 1929 Knopf published The Jade Moun- 

COMPANY tain, a Chinese anthology. Among his other 
works are The Beloved Stranger, Caravan, 
Edin Tree, Grenstone Poems, The New 


VA. 3880 World, Tiger (a drama dealing with white 
slavery) and Selected Poems (1936). 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Alexander Cappon is a member of the 
Department of English at the University of 
Kansas City. 


John Gould Fletcher is widely known for 
his Preludes and Symphonies, Breakers and 
Granite, Twenty-four Elegies, and his auto- 
biography Life is My Song. He was recently 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for his Selected 
Poems. 


Chloe Gartner has lived in Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and California. She 
studied at the University of California. Her 
work has appeared in Story and other maga- 
zines. 


A. Eustace Haydon, head of the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Religion at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is author of The Quest 
of the Ages and Man’s Search for the Good 
Life. He was editor of the volume Modern 
Trends in World Religions. 


Robinson Jeffers, whose poetry is featured 
in this issue of the University Review, is the 
author of many volumes, including Tamar 
and Other Poems, Roan Stallion, The 
Women of Point Sur, Cawdor and other 
Poems, Descent to the Dead, Give Your 
Heart to the Hawks, and Such Counsels You 
Gave Me (1937). His most recent book is 
The Selected Poems of Robinson Jeffers. 
“To U. J.” is one of a number of unpub- 
lished love poems remarkable for their beau- 
ty, which were written in 1915. This poem 
as well as “The Excesses of God” is to ap- 
pear in Of Una Jeffers, by Edith Greenan 
which will soon be published by Ward 
Ritchie of Los Angeles. “The Excesses of 
God”’ (written in 1918) is indicative of the 
sombre mood that was developing in his 
work. ‘““Watch the Lights Fade,” a very re- 
cent work, represents the even darker spirit 
of Jeffers’ later period. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Frank K. Kelly received his A.B. from 
the University of Kansas City. He is a 
special reporter for the Kavsas City Star. 
He has published short stories in many 
magazines, including Story. ‘Some Gaiety 
and laughter” appeared in the 1936 edition 
of O’Brien’s Best Short Stories. 


Blanchard W. Means is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. He took his 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 


Wallace Rosenbauer is in charge of the 
Sculpture Department at the Kansas City 
Art Institute. He studied at Washington 
University at St. Louis, at the Kansas City 
Art Institute, and under Archipenko. He is 
represented in the Nelson-Atkins Museum 
and is a frequent exhibitor both here and 
in New York. 


Paul Rosenfeld was educated at Yale and 
at Columbia. He was a reporter for the New 
York Press, musical critic for The Dial, and 
helped to edit The American Caravan—a 
yearbook of American literature. Among his 
writings are Musical Portraits (dealing with 
twenty modern composers), Musical Chron- 
icle, and Port of New York (depicting four- 
teen American moderns). He has also pro- 
duced a book of essays called By Way of 
Art, and a novel, The Boy in the Sun. 


Kathleen Sutton was born in Massachu- 
setts. Last summer she won two scholarships 
at the Colorado Writers’ Conference at 
Boi Ider. Her poems have appeared in Poetry, 
N. Y. Times, Fantasy, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and many other magazines. She has 
published short stories in Prairie Schooner, 
Manuscript, The New Mexico Quarterly, 
and in various university journals. Her story 
“The Lesson Is Love’’ appeared in last sum- 
mer’s University Review. 


Humbert Wolfe was educated at Oxford. 
He is author of many works including Lon- 
don Sonnets, Others Abide, The Silver Cat, 
Homage to Meleager, The Wall of Weep- 
ing, Portrait of Heine, Tennyson, George 
Moore, Sonnets for Helen, Portraits by In- 
ference, Cyrano de Bergerac, Pilgrim’s Way, 
and Labour Supply and Regulation. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printiag by La Rue. 
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